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Legislation Relating to 


Education 


Enactments of the 78th Congress, 


2d Session 


Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in 
School Legislation, in the following arti- 
cle, reports on education of veterans, sur- 
plus war property for schools, reduction 
of funds for defense training and other 
outstanding features of Federal legisla- 
tion affecting education. 

An important feature of educational 
legislation in the 78th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion, was a shift of emphasis from defense 
training programs to post-war training 
of veterans. Here are presented the 
principal features of legislation on the 
Subject enacted by the second session of 
the 78th Congress. 


Education of Veterans 


(Public Law 346, approved June 22, 1944) 

In this act, known as the “Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, 1944,” Congress en- 
acted comprehensive provisions to facili- 
tate veterans in their adjustment to ci- 
vilian life, and title II of this act included 
provisions for their education. Because 
of the wide interest in this subject and 
the difficulty of abbreviating the impor- 
tant provisions related to it, the principal 
features of the act are quoted below: 


Who Are Eligible for 
Educational Benefits 


“1. Any person who served in the ac- 
tive military or naval service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the 
termination of the present war, and who 
shall have been discharged or released 
therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable, and whose education or 
training was impeded, delayed, inter- 
rupted, or interfered with by reason of 
his entrance into the service, or who 
desires a refresher or retraining course, 
and who either shall have served ninety 
days or more, exclusive of any period he 
was assigned for a course of education 
or training under the Army specialized 


training program or the Navy college 
training program, which course was a 
continuation of his civilian course and 
was pursued to completion, or as a cadet 
or midshipman at one of the service 
academies, or shall have been discharged 
or released from active service by reason 
of an actual service-incurred injury or 
disability, shall be eligible for and en- 
titled to receive education or training 
under this part. (Such course shall be- 
gin not later than two years after dis- 
charge or end of war, and shall not ex- 
tend beyond seven years after end of the 
war. Persons entering service under 25 
years of age are presumed to have had 
their education interrupted.] 


How Much Education 


“2. Any such eligible person shall be 
entitled to education * * * fora 
period of one year (or the equivalent 
thereof in continuous part-time study), 
or for such lesser time as may be required 
for the course of instruction chosen by 
him. Upon satisfactory completion of 
such course of education * * * 
such person shall be entitled to an addi- 
tional period or periods of education or 
training, not to exceed the time such 
person was in the active service on or 
after September 16, 1940. and before the 
termination of the war, exclusive of any 
period he was assigned for a course of 
education or training program, which 
course was a continuation of his civilian 
course and was pursued to completion, 
or as a cadet or midshipman at one of 
the service academies, but in no event 
shall the total period of education or 
training exceed four years: Provided, 
That his work continues to be satisfac- 
tory throughout the period, * * * 


What Schools Veterans May Attend 


“3. Such person shall be eligible for 
and entitled to such course of education 
or training as he may elect, and at any 
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EDUCATION FOR VICToRY replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. §S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may he 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 


plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 





150,000,000 pounds of clothing. 


saving scrap and paper. 


clothing. 





A Message to All Educators 


The following is a letter addressed to all educators by Henry J. Kaiser, 
National Chairman, United National Clothing Collection for War Relief: 


The President of the United States has asked me to serve as National 
Chairman of the United National Clothing Collection. I have accepted be- 
cause the need of little children, the aged, and the homeless of the devastated 
countries, is one which no human heart can deny. 

The drive will occur in April and will be the only Nation-wide clothing 
collection for overseas war relief in the spring of 1945. 
agencies and UNRRA are uniting with us. 

Local committees are being set up in every locality in the United States 
and all interests and forces in each community are to be mobilized for co- 
operation. The schools are of vital importance in reaching our goal of 


The United National Clothing Collection calls upon all educators—super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers—to enlist the help of the school chil- 
dren of America ia our newest war effort, the collection of good used clothing. 
These children have done an outstanding job selling war bonds and stamps, 
I am sure that, under your guidance and inspira- 
tion, they will once again achieve magnificent results in their efforts to collect 


All war relief 








(Continued from page 1) 
approved educational or training insti- 
tution at which he chooses to enroll, 
whether or not located in the State in 
which he resides, which will accept or 
retain him as a student or trainee in any 
field or branch of knowledge which such 
institution finds him qualified to under- 
take or pursue: Provided, That, for rea- 
sons satisfactory to the Administrator, 
he may change a course of instruction: 
[Any course may be discontinued at any 
time if the conduct or progress of any 
person is unsatisfactory.] 

“4, From time to time the Adminis- 
trator shall secure from the appropriate 
agency of each State a list of the educa- 
tional and training institutions (includ- 
ing industrial establishments), within 
such Jurisdiction, which are qualified and 
equipped to furnish education * * *%, 
which institutions, together with such 
additional ones as may be recognized 
and approved by the Administrator, shall 
be deemed qualified and approved to fur- 
nish education or training to such per- 
sons as shall enroll under this part: 
Provided, That wherever there are es- 
tablished State apprenticeship agencies 
expressly charged by State laws to ad- 
minister apprenticeship training, when- 
ever possible, the Administrator shall 
utilize such existing facilities and serv- 
ices in training on the job when such 
training is of one year’s duration or 
more. 


Tuition Paid by Government 


“5. The Administrator shall pay to the 
educational or training institution, for 
each person enrolled in full-time or part- 
time course of education or training, the 
customary cost of tuition, and such lab- 
oratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily 








charged, and may pay for books, sup- 
plies, equipment, and other necessary 
expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, 
other living expenses, and travel, as are 
generally required for the successful pur- 
suit and completion of the course by 
other students in the institution: Pro- 
vided, That in no event shall such pay- 
ments, with respect to any person, ex- 
ceed $500 for an ordinary school year: 
Provided further, That no payments shall 
be made to institutions, business, or 
other establishments furnishing appren- 
tice training on the job: * * * 


Subsistence to Student Veterans 


“6. While enrolled in and pursuing 
a course under this part, such per- 
son * * * shall be paid a subsist- 
ence allowance of $50 per month, if with- 
out dependent or dependents, or $75 per 
month, if he has a dependent or depend- 
ents, including regular holidays and 
leave not exceeding thirty days in a cal- 
endar year. Such person attending a 
course on a part-time basis, and such 
person receiving compensation for pro- 
ductive labor performed as part of their 
apprentice or other training on the job at 
institutions, business or other establish- 
ments, shall be entitled to receive such 
lesser sums, if any, as subsistence or de- 
pendency allowances, as may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator: Provided, 
That any such person eligible under this 
part, and within the limitations thereof, 
may pursue such full time or part-time 
course or courses as he may elect, with- 
out subsistence allowance. * * * 


Administration and Control 


“8. No department, agency, or officer 
of the United States, in carrying out the 
provisions of this part, shall exercise any 
supervision or control, whatsoever, over 
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any State educational agency, or State 
apprenticeship agency, or any educa- 
tional or training institution: * * * 

“9. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized and empowered to ad- 
minister this title, and, insofar as he 
deems practicable, shall utilize existing 
facilities and services of Federal and 
State departments and agencies on the 
basis of mutual agreements with them. 
Consistent with and subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations set forth in this 
title, the Administrator shall, from time 
to time, prescribe and promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its purposes and pro- 
visions. 

“10. The Administrator may arrange 
for educational and vocational guidance 
to persons eligible for education and 
training under this part. At such inter- 
vals as he deems necessary, he shall make 
available information respecting the 
need for general education and for 
trained personnel in the various crafts, 
trades, and professions: Provided, That 
facilities of other Federal agencies col- 
lecting such information shall be utilized 
to the extent he deems practicable. 

“11. As used in this part, the term ‘edu- 
cational or training institutions’ shall 
include all public or private elementary, 
secondary, and other schools furnishing 
education for adults, business schools 
and colleges, scientific and technical in- 
stitutions, colleges, vocational schools, 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, normal 
schools, professional schools, universities, 
and other educational institutions, and 
shall also include business or other es- 
tablishments providing apprentice or 
other training on the job, including those 
under the supervision of an approved col- 
lege or university or any State depart- 
ment of education, * * *” 


School Lunches 
(Public Law 367, approved June 28, 1944) 


Congress included in this appropria- 
tion Act for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, $50,000,000 “to provide food for 
consumption by children in nonprofit 
schools of high-school grade or under 
and for child-care centers through (a) 
the purchase, processing, and exchange, 
and the distribution of agricultural com- 
modities and products thereof; or (b) 
the making of payments to such schools 
and centers or agencies having control 
thereof in connection with the purchase 
and distribution of agricultural com- 
modities in fresh or processed form and, 
when desirable, for the processing and 
exchange of such commodities and their 
products; or (c) by such other means 
as the Secretary may determine; Pro- 





vided, That funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this program shall be ap- 
portioned for expenditure in the States, 
Territories, possessions, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with 
school enrollment and need, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, except that if 
program participation in any State does 
not require all funds so apportioned, the 
Secretary may reapportion such excess 
funds to such other States in con- 
sideration of need, as he may deter- 
ne: lUcelCU FCO 


Office of Education Defense 
Training Programs 
(Public Law 373, approved June 28, 1944) 


Reduced the appropriation for voca- 
tional (Defense Training) courses of less 
than college grade from $90,000,000 in 
1944 to “not to exceed $36,000,000 of the 
unobligated balance of the appropria- 
tion for this purpose for the fiscal year 
1944, including repayments thereto.” 

Reduced the amount for (Defense 
Training) short courses of college grade 
from $25,000,000 in 1944 to $4,000,000, 
“together with not to exceed $6,000,000 
of the unobligated balance of the appro- 
priation for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1944, including repayments thereto.” 

Reduced the amount for vocational 
courses in food production in conserva- 
tion, mechanics, farm-machinery repair, 
farm-labor training of less than college 
grade designed to give general preem- 
ployment mechenical training, etc., from 
$12,500,000 to $10,500,000, “together with 
the unobligated balance of the appro- 
priation for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1944, including repayments thereto.” 

Reduced the amount for salaries and 
expenses in administering the Defense 
Training programs from $1,100,000 in 
1944 to $866,700 in 1945. 

Reduced the appropriation for visual 
aids from $2,000,000 in 1944 to $175,000 
in 1945. 

Terminated the Student War Loan 
Program as of June 30, 1944. 


Surplus War Property 
for Schools 
(Public Law 357, approved October 3, 1944) 


In an act to provide for the orderly 
distribution of surplus property, Congress 
created a Surplus Property Board com- 
posed of 3 members appointed by the 
President. Section 13 of this act pro- 
vides for the distribution of surplus prop- 
erty to local governments and nonprofit 
institutions (including educational) and 
reads in part as follows: 

Sec. 13. (a) The Board shall prescribe 
regulations for the disposition of surplus 
property to States and their political 





subdivisions and instrumentalities, and 
to tax-supported and nonprofit institu- 
tions, and shall determine on the basis 
of need what transfers shall be made. 
In formulating such regulations the 
Board shall be guided by the objectives 
of this Act and shall give effect to the 
following policies to the extent feasible 
and in the public interest: 

“(1) (A) Surplus property that is ap- 
propriate for school, classroom, or other 
educational use may be sold or leased to 
the States and their political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities, and tax-supported 
educational institutions, and to other 
nonprofit educational institutions which 
have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. * * * 

“(C) In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under sub- 
paragraph (A) and subparagraph (B) of 
this paragraph, the Board shall take into 
consideration any benefit which has ac- 
crued or may accrue to the United States 
from the use of such property by any 
such State, political subdivision, instru- 
mentality, or institution. 

“(2) Surplus property shall be dis- 
posed of so as to afford public and gov- 
ernmental institutions, nonprofit or tax- 
supported educational institutions, char- 
itable and eleemosynary institutions, 
nonprofit or tax-supported hospitals and 
similar institutions, States, their political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities, and 
volunteer fire companies, an opportunity 
to fulfill, in the public interest, their 
legitimate needs. 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by 
the Board, whenever the Government 
agency authorized to dispose of any 
property finds that it has no commercial 
value or that the cost of its care and 
handling and disposition would exceed 
the estimated proceeds, the agency may 
donate such property to any agency or 
institution supported by the Federal 
Government or any State or local gov- 
ernment, or to any nonprofit educational 
or charitable organization, * * * 

“(f) The disposition of surplus prop- 
erty under this section to States and 
political subdivisions and instrumentali- 
ties thereof shall be given priority over 
all other disposals of property provided 
for in this act except transfers under 
section 12 [which provides that Federal 
agencies shall be given priority in the 
disposition of Federal property].” 


Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment—Under the War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act 
(Public Law 458, approved October 3, 1944) 
This law amended the Social Security 
Act to provide a national program for 
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war mobilization and reconversion, in- 
cluding a retraining program. It estab- 
lished the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion headed by a Director ap- 
pointed by the President. This Office 
shall include the following agencies 
which shall exercise their functions sub- 
ject to the general supervision of the 
Director: 


1. Office of Contract Settlement. 


2. Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion, created by Executive Order No. 
9425 (if then in existence), and the 
Surplus Property Board, created by 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 

3. Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration, created by Executive 
Order No. 9427 (if such Administra- 
tion is then in existence) and the 
Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration created by title ITI of 
this act. 


Under this act the Director shall 
(among other things) —subject to the di- 
rection of the Presidenti—(1) formulate 
such plans as may be necessary to meet 
the problems arising out of transition 
from war to peace; (2) issue such orders 
to executive agencies as may be necessary 
to provide for the exercise of their powers 
consistent with plans to coordinate the 
activities of the executive departments 
with respect to problems arising out of 
transition from war to peace. 

Furthermore, the act provides that 
there shall be established a Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration the 
functions of which, subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, shall be 
exercised by a Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administrator to be appointed 
by the President. The same persons may 
serve as Administrator and as Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. It shall be 
the function of the Administration: 

“(a) to have general supervision and 
direction of the activities of all existing 
executive agencies (except the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs) authorized by law 
relating to retraining, reemployment, 
vocational education, and vocational re- 
habilitation for the purpose of coordi- 
nating such activities and eliminating 
overlapping functions of such agencies. 
To the extent necessary to achieve such 
purposes the Administrator shall have 
power to issue regulations in connection 
with the work of such executive agen- 
ee 

“(b) to confer with existing State and 
local agencies and officials in charge of 
existing programs relating to retraining, 
reemployment, vccational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation for the purpose 
of coordinating the activities of such 











State and local agencies.” (Section 302 
of title IIT.) 

In order to encourage the construction 
of public works (which may include 
school buildings) title V of this act au- 
thorizes the Federal Works Administra- 
tion to make loans and advances “to the 
States and their agencies and political 
subdivisions * * * to aid in financ- 
ing the cost of architectural, engineer- 
ing, and economic investigations and 
studies, surveys, designs, plans,” etc., pre- 
liminary to the construction of such 
works, 





New Positions Open 
in Federal Service 


New examinations have been an- 
nounced by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for war service positions 
as junior professional assistant and pub- 
lic health representative at $2,433 a year 
including overtime pay. Applications 
will be accepted until further notice. 

Junior professional assistants are of- 
fered positions in the fields of business 
analysis, economics, editing, fiscal analy- 
sis, information, personnel administra- 


tion, public administration, statistics, 
and technical agriculture. 
Public health representatives are 


needed to supervise and train clerical 
workers in the abstracting and coding 
of venereal disease control records in 
rapid treatment centers of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service which are located 
throughout the United States. Appli- 
cants may qualify through experience or 
education of the appropriate length and 
type. Competitors will be rated on a 
written test. There are no age limits. 

Appointments to these positions will 
be made in accordance with War Man- 
power Commission policies and employ- 
ment stabilization programs. Applica- 
tions are not desired from persons now 
using their highest skills in war work. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Com- 
mission’s Information Office, 801 E Street 
NW., Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
first- or second-class post office, 





Convention Ban in Effect 


With the official Government ban on 
conventions in effect, Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and Chairman of 
the War Committee on Conventions, 
states that the chances of approval of 
any nonlocal meeting of more than 50 
persons is “extremely slim.” 





Of the applications formally submitted 
to date, 222 have been turned down and 
approval has been given in only two in- 
stances—one a Red Cross and the other 
a War Fund meeting, according to an- 
nouncement. 

In view of this ruling, the ODT di- 
rector says, all organizations “should 
give serious consideration to the advisa- 
bility of voluntarily cancelling or post- 
poning all meetings during the critical 
months ahead. However necessary or 
essential to the work of an organization 
a conference or convention might nor- 
mally be, it is difficult to think of any 
assemblage that could not be put off and 
its activities handled by temporary ma- 
chinery or groups of less than 50 per- 
sons, in view of the supreme wartime 
necessity of conserving transportation, 
hotel space, manpower, and scarce es- 
sential materials.” 

The request for cessation of group 
meetings made by Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion James F., 
Byrnes, Colonel Johnson points out, ap- 
plies to all trade shows, exhibits, con- 
ferences, assemblies, and conventions, in- 
cluding those of industrial, commercial, 
labor, fraternal, social, professional, reli- 
gious, civic, and governmental organi- 
zations. Every gathering involving use of 
hotel space or intercity transportation 
should be eliminated, Colonel Johnson 
states, but no permission need be sought 
to hold a local meeting of less than 50. 
The limitation of 50 persons applies, he 
says, to the total number in attendance, 
irrespective of how many or how few 
actually make use of intercity trans- 
portation and for whom no hotel accom- 
modations are required. 

It is not necessary to secure permis- 
sion, he explains, to hold gatherings of a 
larger size if they are of a purely local 
character, using no hotel facilities and 
making use of only city or suburban 
transit facilities; or, in the case of rural 
communities, if they use only transit 
facilities within the normal trading area. 
Attendance of persons using intercity 
transportation originating in the United 
States to attend a convention held at a 
nearby point outside the United States, 
such as Toronto, Canada, is considered 
as falling within the ban on convention- 
going, the ODT points out. 

In view of the necessary delay in 
answering inquiries, Colonel Johnson re- 
minds organizations considering con- 
vention plans that “the yardstick used to 
measure the essentiality of any meeting 
is how the winning of the two wars we 
are now fighting will be impeded if the 
meeting in question were held to an at- 
tendance of 50 or canceled outright.” 
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Looking Ahead in Vocational 


Education in Home Economics 


Excerpts from a paper delivered by 
Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, at the Home Economics Education 
Section of the American Vocational As- 
sociation meeting, Philadelphia. 

There is something heartening even in 
the contemplation of peace. Hence per- 
haps we should begin in a consideration 
of homemaking education of the future 
with the pledge that in our work this 
year we shall devote ourselves to helping 
our students attain essential attitudes 
for peace even though we are still en- 
gaged in giving skills essential to the 
winning of the war. For though in the 
midst of war, we have a right and, in- 
deed, we are obliged to lift our eyes to the 
goal of the better world we wish to 
build for ourselves and future genera- 
tions. Soit is both right and proper that 


as home economics teachers we should . 


be looking ahead to and building for 
peace. 

But even as we are heartened in look- 
ing toward peace we are disheartened 
because we cannot see clearly enough 
the road we must travel if we are to make 
our services as home economics teachers 
and supervisors count in building a 
peaceful post-war world. 

But of one thing we can be sure! If 
we are to fulfill our obligation to society 
we must take time out to clear away the 
underbrush from our path. We must 
evaluate what we have done and see what 
we must do. We must take inventory to 
determine our assets and our liabilities. 

How can we go about doing this? Isee 
three steps: 

1. We must mark up some of our stc- 
cesses to give us courage to look ahead. 

2. We must recognize the high re- 
sponsibility we share with others to give 
us determination and vision to move for- 
ward. 

3. We must find the weaknesses. that 
are impediments to progress and the 
strengths that are the foundation stones 
of our future program. This we must do 
to make sound plans for the development 
of home economics education in the 
years ahead. 

Listing successes is worth while be- 
cause home economics teachers and 
supervisors, like other professional work- 
ers, often need help in recognizing what 
they have really done. In continuous 
efforts to make instruction more effec- 
tive, we all too frequently see our fail- 
ures and overlook our successes. 


We Mark Up Some Successes 


On a long-time basis—from 1918 to 
1940—and during the war period—1940- 
45—what has been the success of voca- 
tional education in home economics? 
First of all, the homemaking program 
has grown. It has grown in the scope of 
problems dealt with, in the number -of 
people reached, and in the concept of 
community services required of the 
teacher. 

Two major changes have occurred in 
the scope of homemaking education: 


Broadened Scope 


First, homemaking education has 
grown in types of problems dealt with. 
Almost everywhere it now includes a 
consideration of problems related to sat- 
isfactory family relationships; the care 
and guidance of children; the arrange- 
ment, furnishing, and equipping of 
homes; food for the individual and fam- 
ily; the selection, care, construction and 
renovation of clothing; home manage- 
ment; consumer buying; health and 
home care of the sick; house care 
and home laundering. This broadened 
scope was inevitable—for realistic home- 
making education must deal with all as- 
pects of home living. 

Second, homemaking education has 
changed from instruction in which the 
primary emphasis was placed on the in- 
dividual solution of home problems to 
instruction in which emphasis is placed 
also on the fact that many home prob- 
lems can be solved only through individ- 
uals working together. Hence, social at- 
titudes, abilities, and responsibilities be- 
come part and parcel of home economics 
teaching; and the achievement of per- 
sonal goals and aspirations consistent 
with social gains are now emphasized. 

Recent developments in high-school 
home economics programs illustrate this 
point. Increasingly home economics in- 
cludes preparation and opportunity for 
community services. Two descriptions 
of high-school homemaking programs 
found in the 1943-44 State reports illus- 
trate this point. 

One comes from a high school in a 
community in a southern State. Two 
years ago the girls in this community 
discovered thaf the school system had 
no well-organized health program, and, 
therefore, no school facilities to which to 
relate their study of personal and home 
health problems. They decided to do 
something about it, 





They started with themselves, carrying 
on health work as a homemaking project 
although recognizing that good health 
was in fact a community, as well as an in- 
dividual problem. They !ooked into their 
own home health practices, set up stand- 
ards of personal accomplishment, and 
worked to achieve them. The project was 
so successful that the whole school asked 
for the help of the homemaking class on 
a school health program. Then parents, 
physicians, and school officials were 
called together to determine how far a 
school project could go, how it should be 
organized, and what it should attempt to 
accomplish. 

Physical examinations, immunization, 
and corrective work were outlined and 
accepted as the three phases of the pro- 
gram to be stressed under the leadership 
of homemaking pupils and their teach- 
ers. Plans were made for securing phy- 
sical examinations for all students. A 
car pool was organized for those who 
faced transportation problems. Groups 
of youth were taken to dentists. The 
homemaking pupils through their future 
homemakers organization undertook the 
presentation of the health program to 
other pupils demonstrating the need for 
all students to accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for the success of the health 
drive. 

Another report comes from a western 
city. It tells how the girls enrolled in 
homemaking through their home econ- 
omics high-school organization worked 
to meet some of the recreational needs of 
the community. It began as a result of 
a project in home recreation undertaken 
in their home economics work, but soon 
grew to include many young people in 
the community and finally resulted in 
representatives from 22 young people’s 
organizations forming a Youth Council. 
The Youth Council then drew up a 2-year 
budget for a recreational program in a 
Youth Center, and secured funds for the 
construction of tennis courts by the 
young people themselves. 

These are not isolated incidents. 
They are usual and typical. Many 
State reports are replete with such illus- 
trations of projects aimed to promote 
better school, home, and community co- 
operation on problems affecting home 
life in the community. The develop- 
ment in many States of a State-wide or- 
ganization for high-school home eco- 
nomics students also gives further evi- 
dence of the inclusion of social objec- 
tives in homemaking education. 


Growth in Numbers of 
People Reached 


Let’s look at our progress over the 
years in the sheer terms of numbers. 
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In 1917, approximately 26 percent of the 
high schools provided some home eco- 
nomics instruction which reached .17 
percent of the girls in these schools. In 
1938-39, 22 years later, 72 percent of the 
high schools offered home economics 
courses and 49 percent of the girls in 
these schools were enrolled in home eco- 
nomics. 

This growth has been achieved (a) by 
an expansion in vocational programs of 
homemaking education, reimbursed from 
Federal vocational education funds, and 
(b) by an expansion in home economics 
programs receiving no Federal reim- 
bursement from vocational education 
funds. The great majority of the latter 
are working toward preparation of girls 
for homemaking, and are maintaining 
many of the other characteristics re- 
quired for reimbursement. Enrollment 
figures which can be compared are avail- 
able only for the federally reimbursed 
departments. During the 20-year period 
from 1922 to 1942 in the federally reim- 
bursed vocational homemaking program, 
day-school enrollments increased from 
approximately 29,000 to 565,000; part- 
time and evening, from approximately 
90,000 to 388,000. 

These figures tell only part of the story. 
During the last few years, especially 
during the war period, schools have 
found new Ways of reaching more people. 
Many types of informal instruction have 
been used. To illustrate, one recent State 
report showed 19,612 adults enrolled in 
organized classes and, in addition, 8,331 
reached through informal instruction. 

At the same time there has been wider 
use made of homemaking departments 
in high schools. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of the States in 1943-44 followed the 
practice of keeping homemaking depart- 
ments open on Saturdays, after school 
hours, and during the summer months 
for use of adults in the community. 

In some States this practice was wide- 
spread. For example, last year in one 
State, 170 out of a total of 246 vocational 
homemaking departments were kept 
open for community service. Women 
came for assistance in canning food for 
family meals, in clothing construction 
and renovation, in the repair of house- 
hold equipment, in providing adequate 
meals for their families despite wartime 
shortages and food rationing, and in co- 
operating with price control programs. 

A study under way in the Vocational 
Agricultural Education Service indicates 
that in 1943-44, 6,789 of the war food 
production training courses (No. 15), 


“Production, Conservation and Process- 
ing of Food for Farm Families,” were 
taught in whole or in part by homemak- 
In many instances this 


ing teachers. 


was done jointly with vocational agri- 
culture teachers. In actual practice this 
meant joint consideration by men and 
women in planning the food production 
program to meet nutritional needs—in 
determining amounts of foods to be 
grown and the space required, in plan- 
ning and carrying out the preservation 
program. 

During 1943-44 there was a total of 
18,273 such courses held in the United 
States. It is estimated that in the same 
year, homemaking teachers assisted in 
at.least 50 percent of the school-com- 
munity canning centers. 

In some of the States, “clinics’’ have 
been organized to give help to homemak- 
ers on specific problems. Among such 
clinics reported in 1943-44 were those on: 
Food spoilage; “Fix-It-Yourself,” where 
women learned to repair iron cords and 
furniture, and to fix screen doors; sew- 
ing machines; pressure cookers; clothing; 
and home furnishings. Through this 
type of service many homemakers have 
been reached. 

In some places, special provisions were 
made for new groups with special needs. 
For example, during 1943-44 in several 
schools in at least one State, the wives 
of servicemen were invited to come to 
school to use the equipment in the home- 
making department when it was not in 
use by regular classt’s. Individual in- 
struction was given on many types of 
homemaking problems. This opportu- 
nity met with great response. In towns 
near military camps, homemaking teach- 
ers in cooperation with other groups 
assisted the young wives of servicemen 
in becoming acquainted with other 
women in the community, in becoming 
a part of the life of the community, and 
in meeting their individual problems. 

Mothers of small children have been 
helped in making over adults’ clothes 
into children’s garments, and in this 
way coping with the severe shortage of 
children’s clothing. 

A few States have developed an adult 
education program through assisting in 
the employment of homemaking coun- 
selors or teachers in housing projects. 
In some places, homemaking depart- 
ments have served as community cen- 
ters for group meetings and health and 
recreational programs. School nurses 
and county health workers have held 
health clinics there. 

Some State homemaking education de- 
partments have provided special types of 
counseling service for adults in school or 
other community centers during both the 
school term and summer months. Dur- 
ing the past 2 or 3 years such services 
have been extended to stores, recreation 
centers, Federal employment and man- 





power offices, city health departments, 
health clinics, well-baby clinics, com- 
munity centers of housing projects, war- 
training schools, and industrial plants. 

The employment of homemaking 
teachers beyond the regular school term 
has increased tremendously during the 
last decade. At the present time 65 per- 
cent of the day-school teachers in fed- 
erally reimbursed homemaking depart- 
ments are so employed. Of these, 10 
percent are employed for less than 4 
weeks beyond the regular school term; 
46 percent for 1 month; and 18.5 per- 
cent for 3 to 4 months. 

Another way in which aspects of 
homemaking education have reached 
greater numbers and new groups is 
through cooperation in school-wide 
projects. Help has been given to teachers 
in the elementary school on home ac- 
tivities of children, especially those in 
food and nutrition. Many elementary 
teachers have enrolled in nutrition 
courses provided for homemakers in the 
community. Homemaking teachers and 
supervisors have served as nutrition con- 
sultants to the elementary schools. 
Homemaking teachers and pupils have 
made teaching materials available, ad- 
vised on nutrition projects, and made 
posters and other illustrative materials 
for nutrition and health teaching in 
elementary grades. In some States 
homemaking teachers have held county 
and district meetings to assist elementary 
teachers with nutrition work. 

Homemaking teachers have given 
leadership and emphasized nutrition 
in the total school program. One city 
supervisor of home economics reported 
a city-wide nutrition education program 
in which four home economics teachers 
were assigned to work on a full-time 
basis with classroom teachers from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade in 
coordinating nutrition education with 
classroom work. Preparation of simple 
foods and principles of good nutrition 
as applied to lunches (packed, home, and 
school) were emphasized. Results 
showed children receiving improved 
lunches from the nutritional point of 
view, and principals, teachers, and par- 
ents reported better eating habits at 
home. In other communities, home- 
making teachers cooperated with school 
nurses and doctors in checking the im- 
provement of malnourished children, 
and with the P. T. A. in the spring 
round-up for preschool children. 

The school lunch has afforded still an- 
other way of reaching young people and 
their parents. In most States school 
lunch programs (as carried on at the 
local school level) have been developed 
under the leadership of homemaking 
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teachers. In cooperation with other 
teachers in the school they have worked 
on ways of making the school lunch an 
educational experience for all pupils, and 
ways in which various departments in 
the school can participate in its oper- 
ation. 


Growth in Community Services 
Required of Teachers 


If an expanded and broadened home- 
making program is to be geared to real 
life, the homemaking teacher must en- 
gage in many types of school and com- 
munity activities herself. Home eco- 
nomics leaders have long recognized this 
need but teachers’ schedules, programs, 
and school practices have frequently not 
been such as to foster them. 

Nevertheless the record of homemak- 
ing teachers and supervisors in school 
and community work during the past 3 
years, particularly in relation to the war 
program, has been good. Thousands of 
home economics teachers and supervisors 
have performed extensive volunteer serv- 
ices in connection with nutrition, Red 
Cross, Office of Civilian Defense, salvage, 
conservation, and rationing programs. 
On the basis of their unique background 
of experience and training in many com- 
munities, home economics teachers have 
taken leadership in these programs. 

Participation in such community ac- 
tivities serves three purposes in addition 
to providing opportunities for more 
homemaking education. First, that of 
providing a basis for relating the home- 
making instruction to the actual home 
life of the people reached. This re- 
quires that the homemaking teacher 
know the community in which she 
teaches—the homes, the markets, the 
social services available, the problems 
the community has. It requires partic- 
ipating in social activities, in commu- 
nity councils, and in committee work. 

Second, that of interpreting the home- 
making program to the public so that 
understanding support may be secured 
for it. Some of the illustrations al- 
ready given suggest ways in which inter- 
pretive activities have been carried on. 
Truly representative advisory commit- 
tees may be one of the most effective in 
interpreting the program to the com- 
munity. Members of such a committee 
learn to know the program intimately 
and through sharing some responsibility 
for its development become able inter- 
preters. . 

Third, that of working with other 
groups—having similar over-all objec- 
tives—on problems in which concerted 
action is more effective than unrelated 


action, for example, on problems of 
health and nutrition. 


Some of Our Responsibilities 


“Have we learned enough out of these 
experiences to meet the demands of to- 
day and tomorrow?” Or “Have we so 
dissipated our efforts that further sound 
contributions are threatened?” 

During these war years we have wit- 
nessed a period of the most extensive 
family dislocations that has ever been 
known in this country. More families 
have gone from place to place, more 
babies have had the quiet order of their 
lives upset, more children have lacked 
home care and supervision, more boys 
and girls have been swirled about by tur- 
bulent social and economic forces, more 
women have been employed in all kinds 
of work outside their homes, more fa- 
thers have had to leave their families, 
and more families have been broken up. 

The scope of education for homemak- 
ing will need to be broadened still further 
if we are to help build and maintain the 
kind of homes needed in the post-war 
period. As home economics supervisors 
and teachers, our part in this endeavor is 
the altogether human one of helping 
young people and their families achieve 
the best in family living. To do this as- 
sumes that we know and appreciate the 
human values essential in the new era in 
which we have invested (and still are 
investing) the most tremendous price 
which has ever been extorted from 
any generation. It assumes that we 
know human beings and have skill in 
helping them to achieve, love, cherish, 
and promote those home values on which 
family life and democracy depend. 

Any plan we make for homemaking 
education in the present and post-war 
world must meet the standards we have 
set for good education generally. It 
must be based on changing needs and 
changing conditions. It must be aware 
of the present, and alert to the future. 
It must be intelligent, far-seeing, and 
immediate. This will require a reexam- 
ination of our objectives and teaching 
procedures for homemaking education, a 
reconsideration of distribution now be- 
ing made of our resources (Federal, 
State, and local) among the various 
types of programs—in fact, a thorough 
reconsideration of homemaking educa- 
tion in all its aspects. 

Let us examine critically, for example, 
one aspect of the program—numbers 
reached. As great as the increase in 
numbers reached over the last 23 years 
has been, it is not great enough. There 
are still approximately 6,800 secondary 
schools without any home economics in- 
struction. In many of the 8,500 schools 
where home economics is not reimbursed 
from Federal vocational funds, it is avail- 
able to a relatively small proportion of 





the pupils or only a small amount of 
time is scheduled for it. Even in many 
of the 9,000 schools having Federal aid 
for vocational departments, facilities are 
inadequate to provide instruction for all 
who need and want it. It is estimated 
that less than half of the girls in second- 
ary schools are now enrolled in home 
economics classes of any type. 

Before the war, only approximately 
50,000 boys were receiving some instruc- 
tion in home economics in high school. 
There are courses for adults in only 27 
percent of the 3,464 urban places in the 
United States. 

There are 20,750,000 families living in 
urban centers alone. But last year in 
all of the centers (urban and rural com- 
bined) only a little over 330,000 home- 
makers were reached with homemaking 
instruction in classes. Obviously the 
group still to be served is large, and 
actually we have only made a good be- 
ginning in the task. 

In addition to meeting the general 
needs of homemakers there are a few 
groups with special problems. Four such 
groups are: 

1. Young people who married during 
or soon after the war and who will be 
establishing homes for the first time will 
need assistance in homemaking prob- 
lems. Many widowed mothers will be 
parent, homemaker, and breadwinner. 

2. Homemakers in families returning 
from war production centers to their 
communities or establishing themselves 
in new communities will need help in 
reestablishing their homes. In some 
cases all family members who were old 
enough have been working full time in 
war industries. Homemakers in re- 
united families will need instruction to 
help reestablish their home life on a satis- 
factory basis. 

3. Many women who continue in em- 
ployment after the war will also carry 
on the job of managing a home. With 
shorter peacetime working hours, they 
will need help in maintaining higher 
standards of home living than were pos- 
sible during the war period. 

4. Homemakers in migratory families 
which, because they follow seasonal oc- 
cupations, will always be migratory, will 
need much training in homemaking 
skills to overcome their low standards 
for home living. 

To reach these groups we must 
develop ways to work cooperatively 
with social agencies, health agencies, 
churches, social clubs, manufacturing 
and labor groups. 


Studying Our Weaknesses 
and Strengths 

Our Progress Creates 

Some of Our Problems 


In our accomplishments and goals for 
the immediate and future lurk new and 
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baffling dangers and problems. When 
larger numbers enroll in a program, in- 
accuracies and ineffectiveness are more 
far-reaching in their influence. When 
school doors are open for informal edu- 
cation and for services to the community, 
more wisdom than ever before is needed 
to insure educational achievement. 

It is easier to prepare teachers for 
educating one age group than it is to 
prepare them for teaching both the 
young and the old. It requires greater 
insight and skill when teaching goals 
involve helping real people with real 
problems which are as complex as life 
itself, than it does to pass on subject 
matter alone. It takes more maturity 
and broader experience to develop un- 
derstanding of social responsibilities and 
growth in abilities which will result in 
changes in community conditions that 
make better home life possible than is 
required for education with more lim- 
ited objectives. It requires great dis- 
crimination and judgment to choose 
those community activities and services 
which contribute to a sound homemak- 
ing education program. 

Many questions are being raised by 
home economics education leaders 
everywhere. Some are asking: “Has the 
broadened concept of service and co- 
operation been carried too far to get 
effective results?” 

Others, accepting this broadened con- 
cept as a permanent trend, ask such 
questions as: 


1. What can be done to maintain 
adequate teaching staffs in view of such 
factors as the rapid turn-over of teachers, 
increasing demands on homemaking 
teachers, the inadequacy of salaries, un- 
certainty of tenure? 

2. What new emphases are needed in 
the education of teachers and other 
leaders to give adequate preparation for 
the many aspects of homemaking edu- 
cation—preservice? inservice? 

3. What kinds of personnel, in addi- 
tion to teachers, are needed to carry on 
comprehensive programs of education 
for homemaking, such as lay volunteer 
workers, consultants, coordinators, su- 
pervisors? 

4. What will be the cost of providing 
training programs for personnel for an 
expanded program? 

5. How much will a “strengthened and 
expanded” program cost? How can it 
be financed? 

6. How can an intensive program for 
homemaking in high schools be articu- 
lated with (a) a program for home liv- 
ing in the elementary school and (b) 
education for home living provided 


through other departments in the high 
school and in general adult education? 
7. What about the contribution of 
home economics to proposal for expand- 
ing educational institutions, such as area 
schools, vocational technical schools? 


Some Guides to Our Future 


Puzzling as such questions are, the 
growth and development reported fur- 
nish partial answers to these questions, 

We shall not go back to a more re- 
stricted program. In view of the new 
problems facing home life today we could 
not go back unless we wished to relin- 
quish our leadership. Clearly education 
for homemaking in the post-war world 
cannot be something which takes place 
within the walls of the classroom be- 
tween the hours of 9 and 3 from Sep- 
tember to June. It must be a real and 
continuous part of home and commu- 
nity life. 

To work to make education available 
to all family members, and of a type that 
makes them better citizens, is consistent 
with the entire philosophy on which our 
country was established and toward 
which it moves in the future. 

Developments in homemaking educa- 
tion are consistent with present-day 
trends in community organization and 
in education in general. Some of these 
trends are: 

1. Wider recognition of the fact that 
social and political democracy cannot be 
fully achieved unless democracy is taught 
and practiced in the home and in the 
school. 

2. Wider recognition of the need of 
adequate education for marriage, parent- 
hood, and homemaking. 

3. Wider recognition of the idealism of 
youth as a dynamic factor in the de- 
velopment of social changes and a recog- 
nition that society through education 
should make greater use of it. 

4. More recognition on the part of the 
schools of the importance of parent 
participation in the development of 
educational programs and policies. 

5. Recognition of the need for agencies 
and organizations to coordinate the de- 
mands they make on families and the 
services they offer to families if the best 
interests of the families are to be served. 


If we accept these statements, the next 
questions are: How can we mobilize our 
resources to do the job that needs to be 
done? How can homemaking educa- 
tion serve More groups and larger num- 


bers with a broadened program, and yet” 


do an effective job? 

Some choices we must make.—Some 
Say we have already attempted too much 
with the resources available—that we 
have skimped in our production till the 
results are hard to see. But we are 
forced into the position of choosing one 
of two alternatives: (1) To increase our 
income, or (2) to decrease what we de- 
sire. Of course there is a third alterna- 
tive on which most of us have been work- 
ing for a long time—that is getting more 
for our money through making more 
careful expenditures. 





So we find ourselves faced by impor- 
tant choices, and many of these must be 
made individually. 


1. In regard to expansion of home- 
making education: Shall a school provide 
facilities for homemaking education to 
serve all pupils of high-school age, or 
shall it serve a limited number so as to 
permit time in the teacher’s schedule for 
adults? Or shall it try todo both? Who 
shall make this decision? 

Home economics supervisors and 
teachers need help from administra- 
tors, lay persons, community leaders, 
and young people in deciding which 
groups in a State and a community 
should be served. Home economics 
leaders cannot make this decision 
alone. 

2. In regard to changing objectives: 
Shall homemaking instruction be di- 
rected to helping individuals work alone 
on their home problems or shall it in- 
clude education that enables individuals 
to work with others to bring about 
needed community improvements, such 
as those that affect health? If the latter, 
how can satisfactory teaching be pro- 
vided? 

The necessary inservice teacher 
training must be available. Develop- 
ments in preservice teacher-training 
programs must keep pace with chang- 
ing demands made on teachers. A 
study is needed of the amount and 
kind of supervision needed to produce 
optimum returns. Practical ways must 
be found to increase the tenure of 
homemaking teachers. 

Concrete material on changing 
State-wide conditions and on findings 
from research must be made available 
to teachers. Research in home eco- 
nomics education must be supported 
to help determine how changing ob- 
jectives for homemaking education re- 
quire changing procedures and organi- 
zation in programs. 

3. In regard to community services: 
How shall a homemaking teacher deter- 
mine what the program of community 
service shall be? 

Community services requested must 
be examined to see if they serve one 
or more of those purposes listed 
earlier. 


In fact, activities carried on to 
achieve the purpose, “to help the 
teacher know the community,” lose 
their significance if the instructional 
program is so weak that it cannot re- 
flect the findings; activities carried on 
to achieve the purpose, “to interpret 
the homemaking education program to 
the public,” are prohibitive if the in- 
structional program cannot stand up 
under “interpretation”; activities to 
achieve the purpose, “to plan and 
help carry out concerted action on 
problems of common concern,” are 
largely invalidated if the instructional 
program is too weak to make a contri- 
bution to the problem requiring con- 
certed action. 


4. In regard to home economics con- 
tributions in education of the individual 
for wage-earning occupations: What is 
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the contribution and what responsibili- 
ties have leaders for seeing that it is 
made? 


Education for homemaking is needed 
by women who carry two jobs—the job 
of homemaking and of wage-earning. 
Home economics has definite contri- 
butions to make in helping young per- 
sons who are preparing for wage-earn- 
ing to meet personal and home living 
problems. Efficiency in planning and 
providing educational programs re- 
quires that all experience available is 
used. 

Home economics leaders need to 
work with other vocational education 
leaders in national, State, and local 
groups to study ways by which home 
economics experience can be most ef- 
fectively brought to bear on this prob- 
lem in varying types of situations. 


Some new needs we must face.—One 
way of further looking at our situation 
in the transition and post-war world is 
to list some needs in homemaking edu- 
cation: 


1. We need more research workers 
employed full time to carry on compre- 
hensive research programs that shed real 
light on needed changes in homemaking 
education programs and give sound sup- 
porting reasons for the change. 

2. We need more administrators work- 
ing with us on what are post-war needs 
in homemaking education—administra- 
tors who have a first-hand knowledge of 
existing homemaking programs to help 
interpret post-war possibilities to the 
public, who have ability to provide flex- 
ible schedules, and who are interested in 
making school facilities available the 
day-round and the year-round. 

3. We need more and better prepared 
teachers—for youth who have left the 
full-time school, for adults, for second- 
ary programs, and for cooperation with 
elementary teachers in education for 
home living. 

4. We need more participation in 
State-wide planning by administrators 
and teacher trainers who are in policy- 
making positions in order that the 
teacher-training programs reflect the 
needs of State-wide homemaking edu- 
cation and that the State program may 
profit from the thinking of the teacher- 
training group. 

5. We need more and specially quali- 
fied supervisors to help develop aspects 
of the program that have been neglected. 
Also we need to develop new types of 
opportunities which permit State and 
local supervisors to be away from the 
job so that they can get an overview of 
the homemaking program and can work 
intensively on certain aspects of the 
program, 

6. We need a recruitment program 
which includes a study of conditions that 
must be changed if homemaking educa- 
tion is to be attractive to teachers. 

7. We need persons who will experi- 
ment with and provide new media for 
education in our fleld—such as news 





stories, visual aids, radio programs; and 
we need teachers trained to use such 
media. 


8. We need to find ways to organize 
homemaking programs in the secondary 
schools so as to include courses of vary- 
ing length and type to meet varying 
needs of groups and to place homemak- 
ing teaching facilities where women, 
and men, too, will come to them—per- 
haps even using mobile units. 

9. We need wider acceptance of the 
idea that schools are responsible for the 
educational program in homemaking for 
adults as well as for youth. 


10. We need more school buildings 
that are built and operated as the edu- 
cational center of the community. 

11. We need facilities which make pos- 
sible real experiences for students in all 
aspects of homemaking—for example, 
play groups or nursery schools for ob- 
servation. We need to find work ex- 
periences related to homemaking which 
offer educational opportunity for young 
persons. 

12. We need to learn how to use ad- 
visory committees for homemaking edu- 
cation. 


We Look Ahead 


How can we be adequate to the situa- 
tion as we look ahead? 

These are a few things we can and 
must do: 


1. Take time out now to think. Give 
our imaginations a chance to play in 
conceiving new patterns—new ap- 
proaches to old problems. 

2. Take time out now to tell the public 
what we have done over the years and 
are doing in the war effort. 

3. Take time to work with administra- 
tors, with professional and lay leaders 
in the State, cities, and villages; to talk 
together about developing homemaking 
education to meet the needs of all fami- 
lies today. 

4. Take a new look at the teaching 
profession. Do we respect it as a profes- 
sion of the highest standing worthy as 
a permanent profession for any man or 





woman? How can we work to bring 
about wider acceptance of the impor- 
tance of teaching? What can we do 
to have better living conditions available 
for all teachers? 

5. Take a fresh look at our professional 
organizations. Are we willing to work in 
them and through them to help get for 
homemaking education the quality, the 
Status, and the support it needs? 

As a Nation, I do not believe we are 
so blind we cannot see that by neglect- 
ing education for homemaking we are 
throwing away one of democracy’s 
truest keys to the good and fuil life. If 
we can bring to war expenditures a 
moral fervor, surely we can approach 
from the vantage-point of idealism 
peace-time expenditures earmarked for 
the reconstruction of our American 
families and American homes. 

As home economics leaders, we have 
a responsibility to help interpret this 
need to the people in our country to get 
their whole-hearted support for a pro- 
gram designed to help protect and con- 
serve the best in American home life. 

The blood of the millions who have 
died or are dying cannot alone make to- 
morrow’s world a peaceful, a creative, 
and a democratic one. But we, the liv- 
ing, can build that world once and for 
all in our homes and in the homes of our 
communities. 





133 Tons 


The 20 home rooms of Roxboro Junior 
High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
between 6:30 and 8:30 a. m. the day of 
their fall drive, collected 68 tons of waste 
paper, according to a report from James 
L. Gordon, teacher of civics. Paper col- 
lection for the calendar year was con- 
fined to 2 days, one in April and the other 
in October, which together netted 133 
tons of paper credited to the school. 
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Copies now available - ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE U. 5. OFFICE 


This most recent report of the serv- 
ices rendered by the United States 
Office of Education not only gives 
detailed information concerning ac- 
tivities during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, but it also presents 
the proposed reorganization plan for 
the Office. 


This 1944 annual report may well 
be used as a basis for study and 





OF EDUCATION - 1944 


discussion in local educational and 
lay groups interested in the main- 
tenance of efficient school systems, 
139 pages. 25 cents. 


Send your order with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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School Administration 


State Aid for the Construction 


of School Buildings 


The statement which follows was pre- 
pared by Ray L. Hamon, School Plant 
Specialist, U. S. Office of Education. 

It is essential to sound post-war school 
building programs that States assume 
some responsibility for financing and di- 
recting these programs. There is con- 
siderable interest in programs of State 
financial assistance to local school ad- 
ministrative units for the construction of 
school buildings. Since State legislatures 
in more than 40 States will be in session 
this year, this is an opportune time for 
States to consider legislation for this 
purpose. 

Some States now have and several 
others propose to establish State funds 
for school building construction. Some 
of the plans for aiding building con- 
struction are coordinated with general 
State aid for education; some are admin- 
istered on a matching basis; and others 
* provide that State building funds be dis- 
tributed on the principle of equalization. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the situation as of February 1, 1945, as 
revealed by information from State 
school officials to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation: 


States in which some form of State aid 
is now available to districts for school 
building construction: 
ALABAMA 

A fund of $1,386,000 is available an- 
nually to local school units for capital 
outlay and for debt service as part of the 
State minimum program, allotted on a 
teacher unit basis. Plant aid is available 
only for survey-approved school centers. 
DELAWARE 

There has been appropriated, out of 
the sale of State bonds, $750,000 to the 
State Board of Education for use and 
aid in a school building program from 
January 1, 1941, to January 1, 1951, ac- 
cording to allotment tables and ratios 
included in the act. Not to exceed 10 
percent of State allotment shall be pro- 
vided for engineering and architectural 
services and not less than 1 percent to 
employ a State inspector. (See Chapter 
79, Volume 43, Laws of Delaware, Section 
7-10.) 
MARYLAND 

Chapter 710, Legislative Acts of 1943, 
provided among other things a post-war 
construction fund authorizing the Board 
of Public Works to perform capital im- 
provements at State institutions. The 


board has interpreted the provision of 





this act to include financial assistance to 
local units of Government for prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications. 


MISSOURI 

State grants are available amounting 
to 25 percent of the cost of a high-school 
building for which plans have been ap- 
proved, with a limit of $2,000 per district. 
Consolidated districts receive $1,000 for 
each rural schoolhouse abandoned as a 
result of the erection of a new approved 
elementary school building. 


NEw YorkK 

State Post-war Public Works Planning 
Commission is authorized to pay for 
preparation of plans up to 2 percent of 
the estimated cost. (See Postwar Public 
Works Municipal Handbook, September 
15, 1943, for procedure.) In central 
school districts the State pays a building 
quota which is allocated on an equalized 
basis. (See State Educational Law, Sec- 
tion 185, for formula.) The Governor 
has earmarked and frozen $100,000,000 
for post-war work, but it is not yet known 
how much of this will be available for 
post-war construction of educational 
plant facilities. 


NoRTH CAROLINA 

Loans are available from State Liter- 
ary Fund for construction of school 
buildings, and some State funds are 
available for plan preparation. A com- 
prehensive plan of State school building 
aid is now under consideration. 


UTAH 

No State funds are specifically ear- 
marked for school plant construction, 
but regular State funds may be used for 
buildings if districts so desire. 
VERMONT 

State provides with certain limitations 
50 percent of the total building or re- 
modeling cost of one- or two-teacher 
rural schoolhouses. 


VIRGINIA 

State Literary Fund is available for 
loans to local units for building con- 
struction at 2 percent interest, with a 
limit of $100,000 per building. This 
fund consists of 12 million dollars; but 
recent constitutional change limits it to 
10 million, 7 of which is now in county 
bonds, leaving 3 million available. Plan 
is now being considered to make Retire- 
ment Fund of 6 million dollars (increas- 
ing at rate of 3 million per year) available 
for building loans, with a proposal to 
increase individual building loans to 





$300,000. A fund of 2 million dollars is 
now available for vocational equipment. 


WASHINGTON 

The Legislature appropriated 3 mil- 
lion dollars for school plant construc- 
tion aid during the 1941-43 biennium 
and 2 million dollars for the 1943-45 


biennium. Five million dollars has 
been requested for the next biennium. 
This fund is administered by the Wash- 
ington Security Committee which acts 
upon the recommendation of the State 
superintendent of public instruction. 
State aid for building purposes is dis- 
tributed according to a formula based 
on attendance, assessed valuation, and 
other factors to be determined by the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion as applications are received and 
when the amounts of available State 
and local funds have been determined. 


States in which definite proposals 
have been prepared for legislative 
consideration: 
CALIFORNIA 

The State Department of Education is 
preparing a request for 12 million dol- 
lars to modernize rural school plants. 
It is contemplated that the distribution 
formula will be based on a sliding scale 
rather than a fixed proportion of State 
contribution, and that it will provide 
a premium to stimulate unionizations. 
State Senate Bill No. 48 passed by the 
Assembly on June 13, 1944, provides 10 
million dollars for plan preparation for 
general public works, including schools. 

This act is under the administration 
of a Public Works Review Board. There 
is, however, some question about the 
constitutionality of the act. A bill paral- 
leling Senate Bill No. 48 but applying ex- 
clusively to the preparation of plans for 
school structures has been introduced 
into the curren: legislative session. This 
bill requests a State appropriation of 3 
million dollars to be distributed on a 
matching basis to school districts for 
preparing plans of State-approved pro- 
jects. The maximum State allocation 
would be 3 percent of the estimated cost 
of the project, representing one-half of 
the cost of the preparation of plans up 
to the stage of advertising for bids. 
CONNECTICUT 

It is anticipated that a bill will be 
introduced which will establish a State 
school building fund of 5 million dollars 
to advance to town or regional high- 
schooldistricts. One-halfoftheadvance 
is to be a grant; the other half is to be 
repaid in 20 years at 1'2 percent interest. 
MAINE 

State commissioner is requesting 2 
million dollars as a post-war school 
building fund. 
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GEORGIA 

The State Department of Education, 
the Georgia Education Association, and 
the Education Panel of the Georgia Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Development 
Board are submitting a bill to provide 1 
million dollars annually to be distributed 
as a special State school building equal- 
ization fund to counties according to 
need, ability, and effort under rules and 
regulations to be adopted by the State 
Board of Education. 


MICHIGAN 

A bill is being sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Public Education Study Commission 
to provide a State school building fund 
of 10 million dollars for school plant as- 
sistance to districts through a State 


School Building Commission of which 
the superintendent of public instruction 
is to be the executive secretary. 

The proposed Commission is to deter- 
mine allocations to districts on the basis 
of a formula to be developed by the Com- 
mission. The formula will be based on 
relative ability of districts, but allotment 
of State funds will not exceed 75 percent 
of the cost of the approved project. The 
Commission will be responsible for sur- 
veys of need and inspection of construc- 
tion. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The State Department of Education 
is requesting 5'2 million dollars for the 
next biennium tor aid to counties in con- 
structing schoo] plants. 


Report of the Virginia Education Commission 


Recommendations in a report of the 
Virginia Education Commission entitled 
The Virginia Public School System, 
which was recently submitted to the Gov- 
ernor and the General Assembly, in- 
clude the following: 

That an advisory planning committee 
be set up by the State to cooperate with 
local school boards, boards of supervisors, 
and city councils in studying school 
needs and in making plans for the de- 
velopment of sound local building 
programs. : 

That members of the county school 
boards be appointed by the respective 
county boards of supervisors in place of 
the present method which is by a special 
school trustee board. 

That financial ability of the district 
be a factor in the formula for distribut- 
ing State school funds. 

That education requirements for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers be the 
same, and that substantial improvement 
in the compensation be provided with 
equal pay for equal qualifications. 

That attention be given to the possi- 
bility, through consolidation, of improv- 
ing high-school organization. - 

That steps be taken to bring about 
greater cooperation between the home 
and the school—especially in relation to 
school attendance. 

The report is the result of a resolution 
adopted a year ago by the General As- 
sembly to the effect that a commission 
be established to “make a thorough and 
complete study of the system of public 
free schools” and of the State’s provi- 
sions for the training of teachers, and 
to “recommend a complete over-all plan 
for improvements in operation of the 
schools.” 

The resolution provided that the Com- 
mission should be composed of nine 
members—two to be appointed by the 
President of the State Senate, three by 





the Speaker of the House, and four by 
the Governor. It also provided that this 
Commission’ should appoint local com- 
mittees and such other assistants as nec- 
essary to make the study. Accordingly, 
9 local committees were appointed to as- 
sist in publicizing local hearings, and 15 
research committees were appointed to 
study the following topics: Plant and 
equipment, administration, financing 
education, teachers, salary standards for 
teachers, teacher-training, curriculum, 
vocational education, health education, 
consolidation of schools, the home and 
the school,-compulsory education, text- 
books, libraries, and Negro education. 
Part I of the report contains, besides 
an explanation of the study and proce- 
dures followed in making it, the Com- 
mission’s recommendations and esti- 


mates of cost which would result if the - 


recommendations were carried into ef- 
fect. Part II contains reports of the 15 
research committees which studied the 
topics indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. The report presents an abun- 
dance of pertinent factual information 
concerning the State’s education prob- 
lems. It shows what has been accom- 
plished toward the solution of these prob- 
lems and what the next steps are in their 
solution. 

The following are among the facts on 
school costs which are presented: Teach- 
ers in rural schools were paid salaries 
in 1942-43 which averaged $887 and those 
in urban schools $1,474. The estimated 
true value of locally taxable wealth per 
pupil in rural schools amounted to $6,110 
and in urban schools to $11,657. The 
range in per pupil cost for county school 
districts extended from $26.37 to $72.63 
and for city school districts from $35.83 
to $94.72. 





+. -_ J 
Training Films 

Thirty-eight motion pictures and ac- 
companying filmstrips have recently 
been released by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to aid in the training of students 
in vocational schools and workers in 
war industries. 

These 38 training films cover a variety 
of subjects—woodworking, machine tools, 
nursing, foundry, engineering, aircraft 
maintenance, food preservation, and re- 
habilitation. 

Accompanying each Office of Educa- 
tion motion picture is a filmstrip, which 
reviews and clarifies important points in 
the film, and an instructor’s manual 
containing suggestions of ways to use 
the visual materials. Motion picture, 
filmstrip, and manual form an “instruc- 
tional unit of visual aids.” 

Office of Education films and film- 
strips may be purchased from 250 visual 
education dealers or directly from Castle 
Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

A new catalog, Visual Training Aids, 
listing all Office of Education films is now 
available. Write to the Division of 
Visual Aids, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, 25, D. C., for copies. 

Titles of the 38 new films follow. 


Engineering 

176. The Diode: Principles and Applica- 
tions. 

348. Tension Testing. 

367. Flue Gas Analysis (Orsat Appa- 
ratus). 


Soldering 
479. Hand Soldering. 


Gear Hobber 

231. Hobbing a Spur Gear. Part I: 
Setting Up the Change Gears. 

232. Hobbing a Spur Gear. Part II: 
Setting Up and Hobbing the Work. 

233. Hobbing a Square Tooth Spline 
Shaft. 

234. Hobbing a Worm Gear: Infeed 
Method. 

235. Hobbing a Helical Gear: Two Cuts— 
Nondifferential Method. 


Wood Lathe 

313. Turning a Cylinder Between Cen- 
ters. 

314. Turning Taper Work. 

315. Turning Work on a Face Plate. 

316. Turning Work in a Chuck. 

317. Face Turning a Collar. 


Wood Surfacer 

301. Planing Rough Surfaces to Dimen- 
sions. 

Joiner 

3Q2. Jointing Edges and End Grain 90 
Degrees to a Face. 

303. Beveling, Stop Chamfering, and 
Tapering Square Stock. 

304. Face Planing Uneven Surfaces. 

305. Jointing an Edge for Gluing—In- 

stalling Knives, 
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Wood Fabrication 

296. Building a Wooden Rib. 

297. Building a Box Beam Spar. 

285. Laying Out and Forming Plywood. 
299. Wing Assembly: The Nose Section. 
300. Wing Assembly: The Inboard Panel. 
284. Wing Assembly: The Bow Tip. 


Nursing 
419. Care of the Cardiac Patient. 


Meat Cutting 

456. Cutting and Boning a Forequarter 
of Beef. 

457. Cutting and Boning a Hindquarter 
of Beef. 


Foundry 
423. Molding with a Loose Pattern 
(Bench). 

424. Making a Simple Core. 

425. Molding Part Having a Vertical 
Core. 

426. Molding with a Split Pattern. 

427. Molding with a Gated Pattern. 


Aircraft Maintenance 

259. Installing and Aligning Tail Sur- 
faces. 

260. Connecting and Adjusting Controls. 

261. Adjustments After Check Flight. 

Rehabilitation 

165. Employing Blind Workers in Indus- 
try. (no filmstrip). 


166. Instructing the Blind Worker on the 
Job (no filmstrip). 





Australia’s Plan To 


Aid Children 


Education of the children of Austra- 
lia’s demobilized soldiers who are par- 
tially or totally disabled by the war has 
been assumed by the Australian Repatri- 
ation Commission, according to a state- 
ment in the January issue of Australia. 

Through this Commission, the Aus- 
tralian Government has decided to as- 
sume responsibility for the education of 
children of deceased, blinded, or perma- 
nently incapacitated members of the 
fighting services. During such a child’s 
early education the Commission will meet 
essential expenditure involved in buying 
school requisites, textbooks, and travel- 
ing to and from school. Each case will 
be reviewed when the child is about 10 
or 11. At this stage, following an apti- 
tude test, the parent will be advised by 
the Commission about the form the 
child’s subsequent education should fol- 
low. If this advice is followed a weekly 
education allowance will be paid to the 
parent. This allowance will be increased 
to keep pace with the child’s educational 
progress. The report states that in cases 
where it is deemed justified the service 
will extend on to the universities, where 
participants will not only be given finan- 
cial assistance to pay for their edu- 
cation but also will receive a sustenance 
allowance, 










The First Year of Extended School 


Services in Greensboro 


In the following article Ruth Steel- 
man, director of ESS, Public Schools, 
Greensboro, N. C., reports on the organ- 
ization and operation of nursery schools 
and school-age centers for children of 
working mothers and tells how these 
services have been integrated with the 
regular school program. 

The Extended School Service Program 
in Greensboro, N. C. is now well into its 
second year of operation. The program 
began May 1, 1943, as one of the answers 
to problems incident to care of children 
whose mothers were employed in indus- 
try. The Basic Training Center of the 
Army Air Force, located within the city 
added to war impacted conditions. Since 
the program opened a conscious need 
has developed on the part of parents, 
public-school personnel, and the com- 
munity that these services for preschool 
and school-age children be incorporated 
into future planning for public-school 
education, 


Relationship of ESS To Regular 
School Program 


From the beginning, the close rela- 
tionship between the public schools and 
extended school services has been ap- 
parent. In large measure, the success 
of the program is to be attributed to this 
factor. This relationship is illustrated 
in many ways. The attitude of the 
Board of Education as the sponsoring 
and administrative agent, is one which 
is conducive to close integration between 
the extended school program and that 
of the regular school. At intervals re- 
ports are submitted for the board’s ap- 
proval. Also the advice and support of 
board members are actively solicited. 

The superintendent of schools con- 
tinually seeks ways in which there might 
be a closer relationship between the at- 
tended school program and all services 
of the educational system. He maintains 
the attitude that educational experiences 
and services for young children should 
be fostered by the schools. 

The Departments of Supply and 
Maintenance of the schools are coopera- 
tive. The superintendents of these di- 
visions offer their assistance in buying 
and distributing supplies, and suggest 
ways in which the extended school serv- 
ice staff can work with them for mutual 
advantage. 

With the exception of four units, all 
centers are housed in the public schools. 
The cooperation of the authorities in this 
matter is excellent. In many cases space 


already allocated for use by other de- 
partments is used by the Extended School 
Service, either for nursery school or 
school-age activities. Facilities avail- 
able are advantageously utilized. Every 
space is used in as varied a capacity as 
possible. By renovation, redecoration, 
and installation of proper equipment, an 
effort has been made to have the centers 
meet standards of health and sanitation, 
as well as to serve the interests and age 
levels of the children. 

One nursery school center, made up of 
two groups of children, is located at the 
senior high school where high-school 
home economics students have the ad- 
vantage of observing 45 preschool chil- 
dren in their daily program. The head 
teachers of the two groups supervise the 
high-school girls in their participation 
and by group and individual conferences, 
guide the girls in their understanding of 
child development. 

The high standards of teaching, per- 
sonnel, goals, and objectives in instruc- 
tion are in direct relation to those set 
up for the city schools. Only qualified 
teachers with State certification are 
employed. Instructors in both nursery 
school and school-age groups are gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges or universities. 
The majority of the nursery school 
teachers have special training and have 
had direct participation in nursery 
schools and kindergartens in the institu- 
tions from which they were graduated. 
Teachers in the school-age program are 
majors in elementary education or 
specialized fields, such as public-school 
music or public school art. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
extended school service staff is its youth. 
Fifty-seven percent of the staff is under 
25 years of age; 17 percent between 25 
and 30 years of age; 10 percent between 
30 and 35 years of age; and 16 percent 
between 35 and 40 years of age. As a 
result these young people bring vigor, 
vitality, and initiative to a pioneering 
project. They are eager to do a good job 
and enjoy a challenging situation. The 
span of years between the child’s age 
and the teacher’s age is shorter than is 
usually the case and makes for better 
understanding in teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. 

Teachers are included in professional 
organizations, are members on school 
committees, and attend faculty meetings. 
Public-school teachers are employed 
during vacation periods and sometimes 
alternate extracurricular activities with 
extended school personnel. 
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Cooperation with Community 
Groups 

A child-care committee, composed of 
representatives from civic and profes- 
sional organizations, meets at regular in- 
tervals to discuss various features of the 
over-all community services for children, 
to hear progress reports, and to consider 
new needs and problems brought to their 
attention. This group has been instru- 
mental in placing the matter of more 
adequate educational opportunities for 
young children before the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and in having a 
division included on the Executive Board 
to encourage and promote these services. 
Subcommittee activities of the Child- 
Care Committee have also strengthened 
professional ratings for teachers in the 
extended school program. By contacting 
State Department authorities a definite 
and clearly outlined status for these 
teachers was made possible. 

Close relationships are maintained 
with a number of community groups out- 
side the Child-Care Committee. A per- 
son representing Extended School Serv- 
ices is on the Council of Social Agencies 
and contributes to the planning of the 
educational group of that organization. 
Volunteers from various civic organiza- 
tions and interested groups contribute 
time and materials to the program. In- 
dustry is cooperative and regularly con- 
tributes funds and housing facilities for 
two of the centers. 


Objectives of Program 

An attractive environment, with teach- 
ers who guide activities and encvurage 
individual growth rather than mass 
training, is an objective of our extended 
school program, This goal has implica- 
tions for current as well as future thought 
in public-school practice. The person- 
nel believe that the program should sup- 
plement the home, but should not strive 
to supplant the family unit. The very 
nature of the existing emergency and the 
long hours the children are in attendance 
make it imperative for the activities to be 
so planned that they are a real supple- 
ment to normal home training and con- 
tribute to the child’s all-round develop- 
ment. 

In planning activities for a school-age 
group the teacher is careful to see that 
the child-care center is not just “more 
school.” Teachers find that by present- 
ing materials and equipment in a differ- 
ent way or with a new purpose the chil- 
dren profit by their ESS art instruction 
during day school; for instance, in the 
making of scenery or costumes for a play 
or dramatization. In library reading 
and instruction, children learn how to 
find information in books, new ideas are 
gained for audience reading, dramatics, 





or perhaps a new recipe for cookies which 
can be tried out after school. A variety 
of experiences by trips and excursions, 
which are not possible during the short 
day, can be supplied during holidays or 
on Saturdays. 

Supplementing the home in training, 
extended school services supplement the 
school in purpose. Extending the school 
from the standpoint of time, a broader 
perspective with greater opportunities for 
child development and growth is made 
possible. Reaching into the community 
tc bind the school and home more closely 
together, the parent, the child, andthe 
teacher can plan for a wider scope of 
worth-while experiences. 


State and Local Relationships 
The Greensboro ESS program is one 
of 18 child-care programs operating in 
North Carolina under the sponsorship 
and guidance of the State Department 
of Education. Close working relation- 
ships are maintained between the State 





Greensboro’s review of their 
first year and the effort of ESS 
teacher groups in the State to work 
together for the interests of chil- 
dren serves to point out some of the 
trends in planning for young chil- 
dren. As other communities or 
States consider the next steps in 
furthering programs for children, 
or as they find ways to integrate 
ESS with the regular school pro- 
gram, they are encouraged to re- 
port their accomplishments to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











Department staff members in charge of 
the services and the local superintend- 
ents in communities where child-care 
centers are functioning. 

As local ESS continue to grow, there 
is beginning to be felt a need for workers 
in these programs to come together over 
the State, to share their experiences, and 
to discuss common problems. At a re- 
cent meeting of ESS teachers held at 
High Point, 50 attended from 5 towns 
in that area. 

The discussion was focused on present 
problems and future developments in the 
ESS program. Trends in the teachers’ 
thinking at the meeting indicated that 
greater emphasis than ever before should 
be placed on group care for preschool 
children as an educational experience 
rather than as a project for custodial 
care. To promote the high quality of 
service which teachers want for this pro- 
gram they outlined the following things 
as necessary: 

Professionalism within the teach- 
ing group and recognition from 
other professional groups. 

High standards for teachers and 
extended school programs. 


Education of parents, the public 
schools, and the lay public. 

Tying together the various ex- 
tended school programs throughout 
the State by common goals and 
objectives. 

Future development of the program, 
the group felt, should be entirely through 
the established channels of public educa- 
tion. The group also expressed need of 
closer supervision on a State-wide basis 
and integration with the regular school 
program. 





Salaries of Beginning 
Teachers for 1944-45 


The average salary in Michigan for 
beginning teachers holding a degree is 
approximately $1,729 with a range of 
$1,050 to $2,500; and for teachers not 
holding a degree, approximately $1,331 
with a range of $900 to $2,400, according 
to a report from T. Luther Purdom, di- 
rector, University of Michigan Bureau 
of Appointments and Occupational In- 
formation. The report was based on a 
cooperative study made by the appoint- 
ment bureaus of the 17 Michigan col- 
leges which train for public-school 
teaching. The figures in this report give 
the average salaries of this year’s be- 
ginning teachers without regard to 
location or cost of living. 

If 300 of the highest paid teachers are 
eliminated, assuming that most of them 
are in the higher cost of living areas, 
the average for the rest of the State 
would be approximately $1,638 for teach- 
ers with a degree. While the greater 
number of the highest salaries offered 
are in or near the metropolitan area of 
Detroit, some of the smaller towns also 
pay higher salaries. For example, a 
few towns with less than 1,000 popula- 
tion pay $1,800, and in some of those 
towns the teachers are paying only $7 
a week for room and board, it is pointed 
out. 

Because there were a few less than 
1,000 beginning teachers available, most 
of them had an unlimited number of 
offers, and if they had accepted without 
consideration of location, the average 
might have been considerably above 
$1,800. 





Shell Fire 


The National Safety Council warns 
that souvenir shells and weapons sent 
home by servicemen may still be danger- 
ous. Even though the case may have 
been emptied, the detonating caps may 
not have been exploded. Serious injury 
may result from the careless handling of 
these shells. 
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Far East Lecture Series on 
the Air 


In 1944 two series of lectures were pre- 
sented to the teachers of the District of 
Columbia. The first, “Introducing the 
Peoples of the Far East,” was scheduled 
from January to March; the second, “In- 
troducing the Peoples of Asia,” from No- 
vember to December. These series, of- 
fered initially for teachers, are now being 
broadcast over Station WMAL, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Public School Radio 
Committee for the students of the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. 

The first broadcast was given on De- 
cember 18 with former Ambassador to 
Japan, Hon. Joseph C. Grew, as speaker. 
His topic was “The People of Japan.” 
Mr. Grew was introduced by United 
States Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker. Public-school students 
of the District of Columbia participated 
in the half-hour broadcast. 

The second broadcast was given on 
January 22, when Dr. Horace I. Pole- 
man, Chief of Indic Section, Library of 
Congress, discussed “The People of In- 
dia”; J. Kuang Dunn, Secretary of Public 
Relations, United Korean Committee in 
America spoke on “The People of Korea” 
on February 12; M. R. Seni Pramoj, Min- 
ister of Thailand on “The People of 
Thailand” on February 19. Subsequent 
broadcasts will include the following 
speakers and topics: 


Admiral William H. Standley, former 
Ambassador to Russia—“The People of 
Russia.” 

Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines to the 
United States and Secretary of Infor- 
mation and Public Relations, Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines—“The 
People of the Philippines.” 

Hon. Walter H. Judd, Representative 
from Minnesota—‘The People of 
China.” 

Prof. Raymond Kennedy, Yale Univer- 
sity—“The People of the Netherlands 
East Indies.” 


Cooperating in the broadcast with the 
Public School Radio Committee are: 
Miner Teachers College, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, the Education Association of 
the District of Columbia, the Columbian 
Educational Association, the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Evening Star, Station 
WMaAL, and the Public Library of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Transcriptions of the talks are being 
made on 16-inch, 3343 revolutions-per- 
minute records and will be distributed 
by the U. S. Office of Education for use 
in schools throughout the country, either 
by intercommunication systems in the 
schools or by local rebroadcasts. 
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Scholarships for 
Chinese Students 

During the year 1944, 30 scholarships 
were offered to Chinese students for 
training in agriculture, according to a 
recent article in Chinese Agriculture 
News Letter. Following is a break-down 
of these scholarships: 


Source Number Subject of Training 
International Har- 20 Agricultural Engi- 

vester Co. neering. 
Michigan State Col- ¢ Agriculture — vet- 
lege. erinary medi- 
cine—home eco- 

nomics. 

Paolino Gerli-__.-. 8 Sericulture. 


Iowa State College. 2 Agriculture — vet- 


erinary medi- 
cine—home eco- 
nomics. 


Iowa State College 1 Library science. 


Library. 

The scholarships from the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, which are for 
3-year periods, will cover students’ travel 
expenses from China and return, a 
montaly allowance, and tuition and other 
fees. 

Candidates for the scholarships will be 
selected by competitive examination, the 
Chinese Ministry of Education, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry, and the 
Agricultural Association of China acting 
jointly. The first scholarship group in 
advanced agricultural engineering is ex- 
pected to arrive in this country about 
March 1, 1945. The second group will 
arrive early in 1946. 


German Schools To Be 
Closed 


“All educational institutions except 
boarding schools and orphanages will 
be closed” in conquered Germany, “until 
Nazism has been eliminated,” General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower told the German 
people in the last of a recent series of 
proclamations, the Office of War Infor- 
mation reported on December 16. 

The essential text of the proclamation 
according to the OWI follows: 

“It is the policy of the Supreme Com- 
mander to eradicate Nazism and German 
militarism in all their aspects from the 
German educational system. All active 
Nazis and ardent Nazi sympathizers and 
militarists will be removed from educa- 
tional positions and all educational insti- 
tutions (except boarding schools and or- 
phanages) will be closed until Nazism 
has been eliminated. 

“Elementary schools will first be re- 
opened. School supplies and facilities 
must be furnished from your own re- 


sources. The existing German educa- 
tional system, subject to military gov- 
ernment control, will be employed as 
far as possible after purging of Nazi and 
militaristic elements. No appointment 
or reinstatement made to any position 
in the German educational system will be 
considered permanent. 

“Steps to reopen secondary schools 
and higher German educational institu- 
tions will be taken as soon as practicabie. 
You will be directed to make emergency 
repairs to school buildings. 

“All Nazi party organizations and their 
affiliates in schools, all special Nazi 
schools (including Adolph Hitler Schulen, 
Napolas, and Ordensburgen), all Nazi 
youth organizations (including Jungvolk, 
Hitler-Jugend, Jungmaedchen, and Bund 
Deutscher Maedel), and the Nazi aduit 
education organizations (Deutsch Volks- 
bildungswerk) will be abolished. New 
organizations may not be founded with- 
out permission of military government. 

“German teachers will be instructed to 
eliminate from their teaching anything 
which: 

“(A) Glorifies militarism or expounds 
the practice of war or of mobilization 
and preparation for war, whether in the 
scientific, economic, or industrial fields, 
or the study of military geography. 

“(B) Seeks to propagate, revive, or 
justify the doctrines of Nazism or to ex- 
toll the achievements of Nazi leaders. 

“(C) Favors a policy of discrimination 
on grounds of race or religion. 

“(D) Is hostile to or seeks to disturb 
the relations between any of the United 
Nations. Any infringement of these pro- 
visions will be cause for immediate dis- 
missal and punishment.” 


A Look at Australia 


A new publication has been released 
by the Australian News and Information 
Bureau (610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y.), entitled A Look at Australia. 
Designed for classroom use on the junior- 
senior high school level, it will be found 
useful.in geography and social-science 
classes. It is, in brief, a story of Aus- 
tralia; its settlement, government, geog- 
raphy, people, animal life, sports, and 
products. 

Students and teachers will find this 
pamphlet readable, and well illustrated. 
They will appreciate the fact, moreover, 
that up to 25 copies of the pamphlet may 
be had free of charge by writing to the 
Bureau at the above address, 
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“Who's A Softie?” 


Better Standards of Health Urged 


The following article on meeting mili- 
tary health standards was contributed by 
Maj. Edwin R. Elbel, Army Air Forces 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
Field, Tex. 

In trying to organize an army for 
World War I we were surprised at the 
great number of potential draftees who 
could not meet the physical qualifica- 
tions for military service. Nevertheless, 
this experience apparently did not make 
a lasting impression because we failed to 
put into effect any comprehensive plan 
for bettering the health of the popula- 
tion in general. The draft eligible pop- 
ulation of today probably isn’t better off 
than it was in 1917 and 1918. 

In this war it didn’t take us long to 
learn that most of us had grown soft 
and old too soon to be of any material 
value to the military. We have lived too 
easily physically and have developed a 
“mental set” against physical effort. 


* “ * + . 


Since the beginning of the war our 
idea of what should constitute suitable 
human material for making a war ma- 
chine has changed materially. At first 
the standards were based upon what we 
would like to have had. They were a 
little too high and had to be modified 
considerably. Take the item of teeth 
for example. Under combat conditions 
some delicate situations might result 
from losing a set of “portable teeth.” 
Nevertheless it didn’t take long to find 
out that many a physical giant—muscu- 
larly speaking—couldn’t meet the dental 
standards. This was so common that it 
became a question of taking them or 
going without, and we couldn’t do the 
latter. 

Regarding the matter of improving the 
health of the general population, statis- 
tics show that a remarkable job has been 
done. The infant mortality has been 
materially reduced and life expectancy 
has been increased. When it comes to 
improving the health of the population 
sufficiently to meet military standards 
we apparently haven't done too well. Se- 
lective Service reports indicate a high 
rate of rejections. Apparently the les- 
son we learned in World War I was eas- 
ily forgotten because whatever we've 
done just hasn’t been enough. 

While there are differences of opinion 
as to the extent to which a democracy 
should train for war in time of peace, we 
do have pretty concrete evidence that un- 
less certain forces in the world are en- 


tirely eradicated, it will periodically be 
necessary to meet military emergencies. 


Health for Living First Aim 


Our first aim should always be in the 
development of a better standard of 
health for the sake of better living. We 
generally agree to that point. Inci- 
dentally though, this same good health 
which is one of the attributes of fine liv- 
ing is also fundamental to the stamina 
required in military engagements. This 
being the case, it behooves us to take 
rather drastic steps to improve the 
health of the population in general. A 
year of compulsory military training for 
the 17- or 18-year-olds has heen pro- 
posed. From the military standpoint 
this would no doubt produce certain de- 
sirable benefits. This alone would not 
be enough. Any sound plan for improv- 
ing the health of the population must 
start with the child—the very small 
child. 

We should perhaps begin with the idea 
of heredity—‘the right of the child to 
be well-born,” if you choose. If we were 
considering better hogs and cattle we 
would most certainly take the matter of 
heredity into account. For now, let’s 
begin with what we have—the child. 

For years, the medical profession has 
been preaching the doctrine of complete 
periodic medical examinations for all 
children, followed by immediate correc- 
tion of remediable defects which might 
cause serious consequences during adult 
life. We generally agree that a complete 
medical examination is about the only 
method we have at this time for de- 
tecting such defects. Yet many of the 
inductees received their first comprehen- 
sive medical examination upon entering 
the service. Only a few years ago a 
medical director of a university hospital 
made the statement that more than 90 
percent of the students received their 
first comprehensive medical examination 
upon entering the university. The first 
point then would be complete periodic 
medical examinations for each child for 
the purpose of detecting defects which 
produce severe physical drains upon the 
child and, if left uncorrected, may cause 
serious consequences in later life. 

This then leads us to our second 
point—the correction of these defects. 
Some studies have shown that a rather 
large percent of the parents, although 
having been informed by an examining 
physician of the presence of remediable 
defects in the child, fail to have them 






corrected. Either they are indifferent, 
ignorant of the consequences of failing 
to have defects corrected, or are finan- 
cially unable to do anything about it. 
The schools in some instances have done 
an excellent job—perhaps too good—be- 
cause some parents seem to assume the 
attitude that the school should accept 
the responsibility for the health of the 
child. It would seem that the respon- 
sibility is that of the parent. Neverthe- 
less the job isn’t being done sufficiently 
well. 

The question of improving the health 
of the child raises many serious prob- 
lems; for example, the matter of malnu- 
trition. Statistics on child health show 
that a relatively large percent of the 
juvenile population is year in and year 
out suffering from that malady. While 
malnutrition may be associated with 
poverty, it is not always due to the lean 
family budget, but may be the result of 
any one of a number of reasons. Insofar 
as proper diet is associated with health 
and normal growth, it becomes a stag- 
gering problem. Military service takes 
in the entire male population within cer- 
tain age limits. The son of the doctor, 
the lawyer, and the mountaineer are all 
candidates for military service in the 
time of an emergency. If undernour- 
ishment in childhood may affect the 
growth and health of the youth, it must 
be eliminated. 


Organically Sound But 
Physically Soft 


Then there is the matter of physical 
toughness—that element with which we 
become so concerned in a situation like 
the present. Toughness is a relative 
element. Even in military service the 
necessary degree of physical stamina 
depends upon the particular job to be 
done. Likewise toughness is a rather 
transient element—developed and re- 
tained through hard work. 

Nevertheless there must be something 
upon which to build. The individual 
must have what it takes. He must be 
organically sound as based upon medical 
standards. From the standpoint of full 
military duty an individual may be or- 
ganically sound and at the same time 
physically soft. Generally speaking, the 
stamp of medical approval merely means 
that the candidate, at the time of ex- 
amination, possessed the necessary re- 
quirements for physical toughening. The 
men who are doing the heavy work now 
are those who were screened out as pos- 
sessing the necessary elements for tough- 
ening. 

Some of these men are getting their 
first taste of heavy muscular work. It 
would not make the work easier, but it 
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would have been helpful for many of 
them to have had experience along that 
line. A man cannot experience the im- 
plications involved in hard muscular 
work unless he engages in it. 

In normal times there isn’t enough 
hard muscular work to go around. Prac- 
tically every inventive genius has bent 
his efforts toward making work easier 
and they have been amazingly success- 
ful. Generally speaking, combat war- 
fare, in spite of its modern gadgets, still 
involves some pretty heavy muscular 
work and a relatively high degree of 
stamina. Until someone comes along 
and invents a more refined eight-to-five- 
o'clock, button-pushing warfare, it is go- 
ing to require a pretty fair degree of 
stamina in order to participate in a war. 

In regard to physical stamina, or at 
least the material out of which it can 
be developed, we can’t coast along much 
farther on whatever ruggedness we in- 
herited from our pioneer forefathers. 
There isn’t much practical value in the 
common suggestion to the effect that 
these kids should get their muscular 
work on the farm—it made a man out 
of dad. Perhaps so, then dad proceeded 
to move to town to soften up. The en- 
tire population of the nation cannot, and 
will not, live on farms. 

Child psychologists tell us that the 
average normal growing child, unhin- 
dered by school and economic tasks, will 
secure and needs 2 to 5 hours per day of 
vigorous muscular activity. While he 
chooses to call it play, it is necessary to 
normal growth and development. We 
have not looked favorably upon play be- 
cause we are not able to measure the 
results economically. 

This then is the third point. There are 
certain physical benefits derived from 
hard muscular activity, but as previously 
mentioned, there are not enough eco- 
nomic tasks in normal times that will 
supply the entire male population with 
hard muscular work. This being the 
case, it is suggested that we provide the 
child with time and facilities for vigor- 
ous play, not only to assist in normal 
physical growth, but to develop proper 
habits and attitudes toward vigorous 
play in childhood. In this manner he 
will develop the skills and desire for par- 
ticipation in rugged sports when he be- 
comes a youth. Through such partici- 
pation he will experience the stress and 
strain of physical effort. 

Play Is Fundamental 

We should start with the development 
of an ideal—the ideal that for the child, 
play is something real, something funda- 
mental to normal growth, an ideal suffi- 


ciently strong to counteract the tendency 
ior adults to consider the play of the 


child as a waste of time because it is not 
productive in an economic sense. It 
should be an ideal which would provide 
the child with time, facilities, and en- 
couragement for participating in vigor- 
ous play—to provide him with the skills 
and incentive to participate in rugged 
sports without being the subject of ridi- 
cule by adults—to teach him the funda- 
mentals of outdoor living—to run, to 
swim, to walk and enjoy physical activity. 

Physical activity needs a greater prac- 
tical emphasis in our scheme of educa- 
tion—an emphasis upon physical devel- 
opment, in the widest sense, as a neces- 
sary element of education. The complete 
education must involve more than aca- 
demic achievement. It must contain a 
greater emphasis upon rugged activity 
for the youth through which he experi- 
ences the stress and strain of physical 


effort. It cannot be achieved by a few 
minutes per week of unenthusiastically 
administered, uninteresting activity. It 
is not sufficient that we select only a few 
to participate and encourage the rest to 
act as admiring spectators on the pre- 
text of fulfilling certain obligations in the 
form of institutional loyalty. 

While we are making plans for the fu- 
ture, let us consider the idea of the gen- 
eral improvement of the health of the 
population by: 

1. Providing complete and_ periodic 
medical examinations for all children. 

2. Formulating a plan for correction of 
all remediable defects discovered during 
these examinations. 

3. Developing an ideal of vigorous play 
for all children throughout childhood fol- 
lowed by participation in rugged sports 
during the period of youth. 





Army Specialized Training Reserve 
Program Qualifying Test 


An ASTRP Qualifying Test for the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve Pro- 
gram will be administered in the high 
schools of the country on April 12, 1945, 

The Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program is a college training pro- 
gram for young men of 17 in anticipa- 
tion of their active duty in the Army. 
The training includes courses in English, 
geography, history, mathematics and 
physics, supplemented by a program of 
physical and military training. This 
training is given in accredited colleges 
and universities. If practicable, ASTRP 
students are assigned to a college or uni- 
versity near their homes, usually within 
the service command in which they re- 
side. The only expenses incurred by the 
student are those for laundry, cleaning, 
and other personal items. 

Young men who qualify on the ASTRP 
Qualifying Test, on April 12, will be as- 
signed to college in July, August, or Sep- 
tember 1945. Depending upon their age, 
successful students will be given two, 
three, or four 12-week terms of training. 

To be eligible for assignment to college 
during the coming summer, applicants 
must have been born after September 
30, 1927 and before September 1, 1928. 
They must pass the qualifying examina- 
tion and must have graduated from high 
school or must have completed success- 
fully at least a quarter or a semester of 
college before assignment to college for 
ASTRP training. When they are as- 
signed to college in July, August, or Sep- 
tember they must not be older than 17 
years 9 months. Applicants must be 
American citizens and they must enlist 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps before 


being assigned to college although en- 
listment is not required in order to take 
the test. 

The support of high-school officials 
throughout the country has been in large 
part responsible for the past success of 
the ASTRP. 





“Mr. and Mrs. 
America” 


A new 16-mm. short subject entitled 
“Mr. and Mrs. America” is now available 
to all 16-mm. distributors from the War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C., according to 
announcement. The film combines new 
combat footage with appearances of 
President Roosevelt; Secretary Morgen- 
thau; Phillip Murray, president of the 
C. I. O.; William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L.; and Eric Johnston, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Have You Posted It? 

The Army Air Forces with the 
cooperation of the U. S. Office of 
Education has recently mailed to 
high schools and colleges a poster 
entitled O’er The Ramparts We 
Watch requesting that the same be 
prominently displayed. 

The poster is the work of one of 
the Nation’s outstanding artists 
and portrays in an inspirational 
manner the part that the AAF is 
playing in the defense of the 
Naticn. 
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Problems Centering Around 
the Elementary Teacher 


and Her Needs 


What Can Supervisors Contribute 


Toward Their Solution? 


What can supervisors contribute to solution of problems centering around teachers’ 


personal and professional needs? 


How can the school staff working with parents and community, better meet the needs 
of the eiementary school child in wartime, and in the post-war period? 
By accepting the principle of developing the whole child, what rethinking of the 
curriculum is necessary in order to meet changing conditions of living? 

These were three major issues that high-lighted the recent conference on elemen- 
tary school problems held at Madison, Wis. (Reported in January 20 issue of 
EDUCATION FOR Victory.) The following article, by Dr. Joy M. Lacey, Professor of 
Education, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute and Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, Indiana State Department of Education, represents the 
analysis and discussion of one of these three major problems. Similar treatment. of 
the two other problems will appear in later issues of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. h 
article should be considered in relation to the over-all statement published 


January 20. 


To say that the tragedies of war are 
not all confined to the fighting front is 
irite. Likewise, to say that elementary 
education is the bulwark of democracy is 
trite. Nevertheless, a visit to a few ele- 
mentary schools and a talk with some 
elementary teachers will convince the 
doubter of the truth of these two state- 
ments. 

If it were possible to view simulta- 
neously a day of elementary education 
in a cross section of the country, one 
would find almost every conceivable kind 
of problem and practice. 


What Are the Problems? 


Essentially the same conditions and 
problems exist all over the country. At 
least we can be reasonably sure that 
they persist in the Middle West area and 
among the group of States represented 
at the conference on current elementary 
school problems. Some of the problems 
are: (1) the shortage of well qualified 
teachers to fill the vacancies that are 
occurring almost daily in the elementary 
schools, (2) the small number of stu- 
dents training to become elementary 
teachers in the future, (3) the heavy 
load carried by teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, (4) the inconsistencies that 
exist between stated goals and actual 
practice in the classrooms, (5) provision 
for in-service training and field super- 
vision from teacher-training institutions 
and the State Department of Public In- 
struction, (6) provisions for helping be- 
ginning teachers and those returning to 
the fleld on emergency permits, and (7) 
the apparent lack of vision or creative 
ability or moral courage or stamina to 
lead the public to realize that the welfare 
of children is as vital as the war itself. 


What Do Surveys Show? 


At Indiana State Teachers College, 
Harry Elder, the registrar (also in 
charge of the placement bureau) has 
just completed a Nation-wide study. It 
had to do with inservice and preservice 
shortages of teachers, ways and means of 
solving the shortages, and predictions of 
things to come. 

He found that all kinds of proposals 
for the recruitment of teachers for the 
classrooms have been made and used. A 
few of them are: (1) shorten the school 
day or have the teacher instruct more 
pupils, (2) increase salaries, (3) recog- 
nize teaching as an essential war occupa- 
tion, (4) accelerate teacher-training pro- 
grams, (5) employ more married women, 
(6) waive the retirement age, (7) issue, 
emergency permits, and (8) employ cadet 
teachers. All of these and many others 
have been employed in varying degrees 
in every part of the country with none 
too satisfactory results. This is espe- 
cially true if we want to maintain high 
standards of efficiency in the public 
schools. 

Salaries have been increased on an 
average of $20 a month. But some 
teachers are still getting less than $800 a 
year and the salary of $1,800, which is 
the maximum for many, has not been 
very effective in retaining teachers in 
the profession. 

Accelerated programs for teacher 
training have been adopted in 70 per- 
cent of the States. This helps but only 
postpones the crucial shortage. This 
stopgap plan can only result in more 
immature and poorly prepared teachers 
being forced to the front as an emer- 
gency measure. 

Much publicity has been given to the 


need for teachers to return to the pro- 
fession and for students to take up 


teaching. Public speeches, newspaper 


and magazine articles, radio talks and 
conferences have discussed all phases of 


the problem. Bulletins have been writ- 
ten. Guidance programs in high school 
and in colleges have been used. State 
scholarships have been made available 
but they are not enough. No really new 
plans of recruitment have been developed 
but all the old ones have been applied 
more vigorously. The result to date 
has been nil. 

Mr. Elder’s study showed also that the 
problem has not reached the most criti- 
cal stage. The increase in birth rate, 
the length of time it takes to train a 
teacher, and the regular normal turn- 
over of teachers make this easy to under- 
stand. If the war ends in 1945, the 
shortage problem will persist to 1949 and 
beyond. Figures show that we shall 
need several thousand more elementary 
teachers in 1955 in addition to the num- 
ber employed today. In fact the prob- 
lem will be more critical in the next 5 
years and will in all probability continue 
for 10 years. 


What Lies Ahead? 


What will these facts mean? Will 
there be enough teachers or will some 
schools be closed? Will it mean more 
children in a classroom? Will it mean 
better or poorer teachers? Will it mean 
better or poorer educated children? 
Will it mean continued progress in cur- 
riculum construction, better techniques 
of teaching, better instructional ma- 
terials or will it be a grim holding on to 
prevent back sliding? What can the 
supervisors do to meet these problems? 
What can anybody do? 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion has come out with two hooks on 
Teacher Education in Service and Evalu- 
ation in Teacher Education. Reviews of 
these volumes indicate that they describe 
a high level of practice in the teacher- 
education field. Such suggestions are 
fine when dealing with people who look 
upon teaching as a career and a profes- 
sion. Few solutions consider present 
critical problems. Classrooms are filled 
with teachers who find it difficult to 
keep one day ahead of the class. 

Take a look at the teacher in the class- 
room. The teacher is in many instances 
overloaded with pupils, overloaded with 
many subjects to teach, with a number 
of extracurricular activities, with com- 
munity interests, war worries, and per- 
sonal family problems. If she is con- 
scientious she tries to do them all well 
and ends in frustration, fatigue, and 
often “getting out of it all.” 
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That a crisis has been reached in edu- 
cation and that many reforms are im- 
minent are common topics for conversa- 
tion, for professional meetings, and for 
news articles. Everybody seems to think 
it is his special privilege to discuss these 
matters and make proposals. These dis- 
cussions often reveal two things. First, 
many writers and speakers lack insight 
into what goes on in the whole field of 
, education which includes the rural 
schools, or the school at the crossroads. 
In addition, their information is often 
limited to a few schools or situations, 
Second, the reforms and solutions are 
often inappropriate. 

The war has brought us face to face 
with realities and has heightened re- 
spect for education. We are well on the 
way to common public education for 
boys and girls up to 18 or 20. Just what 
is the goal? Just what should the cur- 
riculum be? Just how shall the schools 
be organized and instruction supervised? 

Again, we come to the problem, “What 
is the place of the supervisor in the pic- 
ture?” Supervisors can no longer say 
their immediate job is that of “improve- 
ment of instruction in the classroom.” 
They have become coordinators of all 
phases of school work. They are the 
publicity agents. They interpret the 
schools to the public. They are the 
trouble shooters. They are the guidance 
experts. They are the teacher trainers. 
They are the morale builders. 

Educational leadership is more needed 
than ever before. But conditions today 
have created a kind of timidity and 
something akin to inferiority on the part 
of many classroom teachers having first 
hand contact with children. Even some 
educational leaders seem baffled and 
frightened. It is hard to understand 
and deal with the many problems that 
teachers and educational leaders are 
struggling with today. 

It is possible to summarize current 
thinking on teacher-education problems 
by asking a few questions and suggest- 
ing possible answers: 

1, How long will the shortage of well- 
trained teachers for elementary schools 
persist? Answer: For 10 years at least. 

2. What new schemes for recruitment 
of teachers have been tried? Answer: No 
really new ones have been evolved. All 
the old ones have been used with little 
effectiveness. 

3. What new schemes for recruitment 
of students for teacher training have 
been successful? Answer; None that are 
really new. It has been suggested by 


some that “paid-for training” similar to 
nursing education be adopted. 

4. What can supervisors, State, county, 
or city, do to help the classroom teacher? 


Answer: Very little to improve classroom 
instruction immediately. Much, in the 
way of coordinating the work of school, 
home, and social agencies, supplying 
adequate and new instructional mate- 
rials, keeping up the morale of teachers, 
and interpreting the school needs to the 
public. 

5. What can principals and superin- 
tendents do to help classroom teachers? 
Answer: Help them to choose wisely 
among the many extra-activities that 
are finding their way into the schools. 
Guide the inservice program for teacher 


improvement. 
A 


Discussion of Problems 


The conference discussion group con- 
sisted of 10 persons representing the fol- 
lowing interests in elementary education: 
elementary supervisor (State, city, 
county), county superintendent, ele- 
mentary school principal, staff mem- 
ber of a teacher-education institution, 
and an educational director of State in- 
stitutions. 

As a springboard, this committee used 
the following problems listed in the crit- 
ical analysis, and tried to arrive at some 
conclusions helpful to themselves and 
to others interested in elementary edu- 
cation: 


Teacher Shortage 

The present problem of the short- 
age of well-qualified elementary teach- 
ers, and the small number of students 
training to become elementary teachers. 

The selection of the right people to 
go into the elementary education field 
should begin earlier, say in the elemen- 
tary grades, and should be guided over 
a longer period. Among the factors in 
selection, personality probably counts 
more than good grades in making suc- 
cessful teachers. Teacher-education in- 
stitutions have the responsibility of de- 
ciding which students they shall allow 
to graduate as prospective teachers. 


Inservice Training 


Provision for inservice training and 
field supervision from teacher-training 
institutions and State departments of 
education. 

The groups of teachers particularly in 
need ef inservice education are (1) the 
beginning teacher (2) the teacher on an 
emergency certificate, and (3) the 
teacher who remains for many years in 
service. 

Members of the discussion group 
offered suggestions from their own cur- 
rent experience. These included a re- 
port from Highland Park, Mich. There 
@ preopening conference was held 2 
weeks before the beginning of school in 





the fall. In this situation there is a 
small amount of teacher turnover. Out- 
standing educators from various parts of 
the country were brought in at board of 
education expense to discuss problems 
related to curriculum, teaching prob- 
lems, and personal qualifications of good 
teachers. A mimeographed copy of the 
proceedings was made available to each 
teacher. 

The superintendent of Freeborn 
County, Minn. told of a preschool con- 
ference for rural teachers held in his 
county. It consisted of demonstrations 
and discussions. Its chief distinction 
was the follow-up work which consisted 
of visits by the demonstration teacher 
to see the suggested plans being put into 
action, and to offer help where needed. 
A similar plan was presented by the 
superintendent from Nemaha County, 
Nebr. There a preschool conference was 
held for rural] teachers in a demonstra- 
tion rural school. Discussions of the 
teaching followed the observations. 

The group recommended the preschool 
conference as a means of giving teachers 
new techniques, of helping them to find 
answers to their problems, of providing 
a better feeling of security, and of lifting 
the morale of a teacher preparatory to 
school opening. They summarized their 
thinking about the preschool conference 
as follows: (1) There should be ample 
time for such conferences—a week was 
suggested; (2) the teachers should be 
paid for conference time; (3) the school 
board and other interested persons 
should be kept informed of the pro- 
ceedings and outcome of such confer- 
ences by means of a mimeographed 
record. 

Another suggestion for inservice edu- 
cation was represented in the use of the 
workshop. Such situations give teachers 
opportunity to learn methods of han- 
dling various types of subject matter and 
to work on problems directly related to 
their own teaching area. In some States 
teachers colleges have been willing to 
cooperate in such local workshops by 
giving college credit and by sending 
specialists in the fields under consid- 
eration as consultants. Off-campus- 
workshops held during the year on Sat- 
urdays or after school are also being 
used successfully. 

The third method of inservice educa- 
tion which received special comment is 
that of direct supervision. Two methods 
of supervision, both in use, were con- 
trasted. In the one type the supervisor 
tells the teacher what needs to be done 
and how to do it. In the second, the 
teacher analyzes his own problems, gets 
suggestions from the supervisor, and 
builds his own method of attack. Sev- 
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eral general agreements on supervision 
were reached: (1) The present-day 
supervisor needs to build the morale of 
his teaching staff; (2) the supervisor 
must study his teachers just as a teacher 
studies children, and then begin where 
the teacher is with respect to classroom 
practice; (3) the policy of encouraging 
teachers to handle planning in study 
groups, policy-forming groups and by 
other means is a good idea, but it doesn’t 
always work because teachers may listen 
‘respectfully and suggest willingly, but 
they find themselves unable to act. 

The needs of beginning teachers 
should be carefully watched by super- 
visors. If the teacher follows the 
methods used by some of her college 
professors in their classrooms, she will 
have but little democratic planning or 
living. On the other hand, if she fol- 
lows the practices she has seen in many 
laboratory schools, she may have more 
freedom and more activity than she can 
handle. 


Getting the Public Interested 


The apparent lack of vision or cre- 
ative ability, or moral courage or stam- 
ina to lead the public to realize that the 
welfare of children is as vital as the war 
itself. 

The problem of getting the public in- 
terested in elementary education was 
discussed from several angles. Whether 
teaching is really carried on at a profes- 
sional level was questioned in many in- 
stances. Teachers with a small amount 
of training cannot be members of a pro- 
fession, but instead know a few tech- 
niques associated with the profession. 


In this situation the teacher can scarcely 
be expected to interpret education to 
the public. The following reasons why 
teachers do not assume this obligation 
of interpretation to their communities 
were listed: (1) She doesn’t know the 
field of education; (2) she isn’t equipped 
with the vocabulary of education; (3) 
she has no philosophy of modern edu- 
cation; (4) she does not intend to stay 
in the field very long; and (5) she finds 
a “traditional” school easier to teach. 

The following suggestions were offered 
for use in remedying the situation: (1) 
Raise teachers to a professional level by 
raising the requirements for the train- 
ing of teachers; (2) make the child 
rather than the budget the chief concern 
in school systems; (3) get fearless ad- 
ministrators who really know the field of 
education so that they can bring it be- 
fore the public. It was agreed that the 
public is willing and anxious to know 
the “how and why” of education if 
school people will present the facts. 
Examples were cited of situations in 
which the educational program has 
been presented to lay groups with such 
effectiveness that financing education 
was not a problem. 

In summarizing, the group pointed 
out that the supervisor has an important 
part to play in helping to analyze and 
solve various problems relating to the 
teacher in situations such as the initial 
selection of recruits for teaching in the 
period of internship or beginning teach- 
ing, the situation where the teacher has 
had long tenure, and the emergency 
situation where teachers are reentering 
the teaching field. 
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Supply of Books Inadequate 


A remarkable increase in the desire 
of American fighting men to read books 
was observed abroad by Lt. Col. Ray L. 
Trautman, Chief of the Library Section, 
Special Services Division, Army Service 
Forces, who returned recently from a 
tour of the European fronts. 

Despite an increase in the output of 
Armed Services Editions from 20 millions 
to 50 millions during the past year, the 
supply of books remains inadequate, ac- 
cording to Colonel Trautman. More 
than 500 titles of best sellers, popular 
classics, and books of general interest 
have been reprinted by Editions for the 
Armed Forces Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion established by the Council on Books 


in Wartime, a voluntary organization of 
publishers, booksellers, and librarians. 

Colonel Trautman, who visited military 
areas in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Germany, reports that many 
fighting men are so eager that they will 
pay for the privilege of being next in 
line to read a book, that some will read 
pages torn from books being used by 
someone else, and that the supply of 
reading matter has been so short that 
books have been collected and read aloud 
to groups of soldiers even in dugouts 
lighted with captured German candles. 

“In Nazi prison camps, the books, dis- 
tributed through the International Y. M. 
C. A., are of utmost importance in mak- 
ing life bearable for prisoners of war,” 
Colonel Trautman said. 





Summary of A. L. A. Activities 


The American Library Association has 
published a brief summary of its activ- 
ities during the past year. It reports 
the direction of its major efforts toward 
post-war planning (1) for public library 
services to the 35 million people now 
without it, (2) for special services needed 
by returned veterans and war workers, 
and (3) for international expansion of 
research opportunities. 

To assist in establishing public librar- 
ies in rural areas now without them, the 
A. L. A. states that it has participated in 
many discussions of the problem, recom- 
mended that surplus Army camp li- 
brary books and equipment be given to 
the States and Territories for suitable 
distribution, and maintained close rela- 
tions with the Federal Government in 
behalf of libraries throughout the Na- 
tion. 

To aid libraries in meeting the post- 
war needs of service people and war 
workers, the Association reports that it 
has formulated a program indicating the 
library’s part in demobilization and re- 
adjustment, has participated in regional 
and local institutes to discuss the impli- 
cations and methods involved, has pro- 
vided libraries with news and forecasts 
on demobilization, and has presented a 
program establishing the community li- 
brary as an adult education center. 

Among the important international 
activities of the American Library Asso- 
ciation have been its encouragement and 
promotion of American libraries organ- 
ized in Latin America, the shipment of 
an extensive gift of books by United 
States authors to Latin-American librar- 
jes, the collection and storage of books 
and periodicals for rehabilitation of li- 
braries in war-torn areas, and formula- 
tion of plans for the acquisition of for- 
eign books by American libraries. 


Booklist Available 


Books for Young People, published re- 
cently by the New York Public Library, 
is an annually revised list of books se- 
lected by librarians who work with read- 
ers 14 to 18 years of age in branch 
libraries. 

“The list this year,” states the library’s 
superintendent of work with schools, “is 
more representative than ever before of 
young people’s real reading interests be- 
cause of increasingly close cooperation 
with a group of high-school boys and 
girls who discuss and review the books 
for inclusion in this list.” The library 
reports that boys and girls are more se- 
lective than formerly in their choice of 
war books and are showing a growing 
concern with the post-war world. 
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The booklet is available free in 
branches of the New York Public Library 
or will be sent by mail if the request 
is accompanied by 10 cents. 


._New Centralized Library 


A recent News Letter issued by the Di- 
vision of Public Libraries of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, re- 
ports that the divisional library. is being 
organized as the centralized library of 
the department. 

Efforts are being made to build up a 
strong reference and lending library un- 
der the direction of a former headquar- 
ters librarian of the American Library 
Association. Books and pamphlets from 
various divisions of the Department of 
Education have been added to the cen- 
tral collection and new materials have 
been secured for the use of supervisors. 
The library handles the general refer- 
ence questions which come to the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries. 

The new centralized library is reported 
as “fundamental to the interests of school 
officials and librarians throughout the 
State, as well as to the Department of 
Education,” and its permanent establish- 
ment is hoped for, according to the 
News Letter. 


Typical Services for Veterans 

What Do You Want to Know is the 
title of a folder describing typical ‘“‘serv- 
ices for demobilized men and women at 
the public library” recently issued by 
the American Library Association as an 
aid to local publicity. 

The resources of the public library are 
outlined briefly in answer to such ques- 
tions as, “Looking for a job?’”—‘“Going 
back to school?”—‘“Getting used to the 
family again?”—“Want to do some read- 
ing?” For the prospective reader, the 
typical public library is defined as (a) a 
place to borrow books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, pictures, etc., (b) a place for 
group discussion, film forums, exhibits, 
and recorded music, and (c) an infor- 
mation center regarding veterans’ bene- 
fits. “You are always welcome at the 
public library” is the concluding assur- 
ance to veterans who are reminded of its 
free services and easy registration of 
ex-servicemen and women. 

If no local public library exists, vet- 
erans are urged to write to the State 
library agency for service. 

This leaflet designed for distribution 
through such channels as employment 
agencies, demobilization information 
centers, etc., is available in quantity at 
small cost from the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





Gardening as a School 


Science Activity 


Following are some suggestions by Paul 
R. Young, School Garden Supervisor, 
City Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, regarding 
the organization and conduct of a school 
gardening program. They envision it as 
a program to promote the education of 
the children who participate, as well as to 
produce food for Victory. These sugges- 
tions have grown out of almost 20 years 
of school gardening experiences in Cleve- 
land. 

Character training, work experience, 
wider social appreciations, and an op- 
portunity for creative expression are all 
afforded by gardening conducted as an 
educational activity. All are major ob- 
jectives of education in general. As a 
laboratory for science, the garden has 
tremendous resources. Actually, the 
garden is more than a laboratory in the 
school sense of the word, for its situa- 
tions, experiments, reactions, and re- 
sults are not artificial but are carried out 
in real life terms. Gardening may be a 


valuable means of tying scientific prin- ° 
ciples to practical life realities and thus 
making them meaningful to the pupils. 


Gardens at School or at Home? 


Schools with adequate areas of good 
garden soil available may consider the 
desirability of establishing a school gar- 
den tract where pupils can have individ- 
ual garden plots in a group, or grow veg- 
etables for the school lunch on a com- 
munal plan. Such an enterprise entails 
problems of soil improvement, soil prep- 
aration, protection from vandalism, pro- 
viding equipment of various kinds, and 
summer supervision. A_ considerable 
budget is necessary for a school garden 
tract of this sort and success is, to a large 
degree, dependent upon the ability and 
experience of the person in charge. The 
project is bound to be conspicuous, so 
that success or failure alike are very defi- 
nitely advertised to the community. 

However, those with experience in 
school gardening are pretty well agreed 
that it is wise for the school or school 
system inaugurating a gardening pro- 
gram to start with a program of school- 
sponsored home garden projects rather 
than to attempt a group garden tract. 





The home program obviates mosf of the 
problems mentioned above, because the 
gardens of the boys and girls are at their 
homes. School responsibilities and 
needed facilities are brought down to 
their lowest terms. A home garden pro- 
gram is feasible in all kinds and sizes of 
schools in all sorts of communities, for 
they all draw their pupils from homes, 
and it is a rare community which is not 
situated on soil of some degree of produc- 
tivity to which most of the homes have 
some access. 


Facilities and Personnel Needed 


No special school facilities in the way 
of rooms, buildings, or land are required 
for a successful home gardening pro- 
gram. If space is available to start a 
small demonstration*garden as a feature 
of instruction, it will be valuable but need 
not be considered essential. The ordi- 
nary laboratory type classroom with 
tables, such as is used for science in- 
struction, makes a desirable place for 
instructional indoor gardening activi- 
ties, but even the old fixed-seat type of 
room can be used if need be. A place for 
growing plants in the school is, again, 
not essential, although if available it 
will enlarge the possibilities somewhat. 

Any earnest and capable _ science 
teacher with some practical garden ex- 
perience and a genuine interest in 
gardening can organize a gardening pro- 
gram for a school or a school system. 
Some one person of this sort as ad- 
ministrator and coordinator is essential. 
Any teacher undertaking it must have 
sufficient time freed from other duties, if 
an effective job is to be done. General 
science teachers can give the needed 
instruction as a part of their regular 
course of study. This prepares all pupils 
for a practical home project in gardening 
if they wish to undertake it. Science 
teachers, also, are the logical persons to 
do the summer supervision so necessary 
to success. 


Helps and Supplies 


Problems that loom large when under- 
taking a school gardening program are 
(1) how to organize it effectively, (2) 
how to teach the children what they need 
to know, and (3) how to provide the 
needed supplies of seeds, plants, etc. 

In an effort to help with the problems 
of organization and instruction, the 
Garden Education Department of the 
National- Education Association, before 
it became the Garden Section of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
sponsored the publication of material for 
school use. In 1942, Elementary Garden- 
Graphs was published as an elementary 
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pupil text, with an accompanying 
Teacher’s Manual giving organization 
suggestions in detail. Advanced Gar- 
den-Graphs and its Teacher’s Manual, 
for junior high school grades, was pub- 
lished in 1944. The manuscripts for 
these booklets were read and approved 
by a committee of the Garden Educa- 
tion Department before publication. 
They have been printed inexpensively 
and are useful as classroom texts. 

When seeds and plants, for definitely 
specified gardens, can be provided the 
children who enroll, it increases the pro- 
portion of successful gardens greatly. 
Seeds may be purchased in bulk and 
packeted for pupil use by the boys and 
girls themselves. This has educational 
possibilities if time and supervision are 
available, but is something of a “chore” 
for those in charge. It is possible to 
purchase collections of seed all ready to 
distribute to the children who have 
signed up. Such collections have been 
prepared to plant the garden plans sug- 
gested. In Cleveland they are sent to the 
schools in an envelope which bears a 
copy of the garden plan, as well as in- 
structions for planting and care. The 
cost is very low. Needed vegetable 
plants can usually also be bought in 
quantity from a local grower at whole- 
sale prices and distributed to the children 
at school. 


Some Fundamental Ideas 


Specific Garden Plans.—The keystones 
of success with a children’s gardening 
program, whether for educational suc- 
cess or success in production of impor- 
tant food, is careful and timely planning 
and the furnishing of needed seeds and 
plants at the proper time for their use. 
This insures gardens of the right size and 
content planted at the right time. It also 
enables parents to know what space must 
be provided for their child’s garden and 
facilitates their help in supervising its 
planting and care. School instruction 
can be given because the work to be done 
by the pupils is definitely outlined by the 
garden plan. 

To be successful, children’s gardens 
must be small, simple in lay-out, and 
contain only crops that do reasonably 
well with the rather inexpert care chil- 
dren can give. Two definite plans for 
small Victory Gardens and a flower gar- 
den have been used with marked success 
by thousands of children in Cleveland. 

Enrollment.—Except in the far South, 
March is the ideal time to present the 
Victory Garden idea to school pupils and 
to enroll those who wish to participate 
in the program. Explain the plan to 
them in classroom or assembly. A mim- 
eographed or printed circular for them 


to take home to their parents, setting 
forth the details of the program is de- 
sirable. Enrollment cards can be printed 
or mimeographed. Teachers will be able 
to find many ways to stimulate interest, 
through charts, posters, contests, etc., if 
that seems necessary. 


An enrollment fee sufficient to cover 
all or part of the cost of the seeds and 
other supplies which may be furnished 
(such as fertilizer, plants, etc.) will be 
found to be psychologically sound, as well 
as a means of financing the supplies. 

Instruction.—Science class time is the 
place for gardening instruction. Gar- 
dening is science applied in a way the 
youngster can understand and enjoy. 
Minimum essentials that should be 
taught elementary children are: Laying 
out the garden according to plan, pre- 
paring the soil, planting, various aspects 
of care such as thinning, weeding, culti- 
vating, pruning, staking, etc., control of 
insect pests, harvesting. Types of soils, 
types and use of fertilizers, care of lawns, 
shrubs and trees, and home-yard lay-out 
can be stressed in the more comprehen- 
sive garden instruction in the junior high 
grades, if desired. 

The various knowledges and skills 
should be taught as near as possible, in 
point of time, to the time the young- 
sters will need to use them in their 
gardening work. 

Supervision.—This is an absolute ne- 
cessity for the success of any Victory 
Gardening program with children. Two 
home visits from the teacher during the 
summer will be found very effective. 
Visits from lay people, as volunteers, are 
better then none, but if used, such people 
should be kept in touch with the pro- 
gram and the pupils from the begin- 
ning, so they will not be strangers when 
they call at the children’s homes. 

Some extra compensation should be 
provided for teachers who do this work 
during the summer. It need not be ex- 
pensive, for in ordinary city or village 
communities it should be possible to 
visit from 15 to 25 pupils per day. Su- 
pervision is a must in any school garden- 
ing program which aims to be something 
more than a gesture. Gardens and gar- 
den programs which fizzle out in mid- 
season do not produce food nor do they 
teach boys and girls desirable traits of 
character. 

Finishing the Season.—Every program 
which has a beginning should have a 
definite and satisfying conclusion. In 
Cleveland this may mean a Garden Har- 
vest Show in September, with appro- 
priate ribbon awards. It should cer- 
tainly mean certificates or badges, rea- 
sonably attractive and impressive, 


awarded with due ceremony to all those 
who stick through and do the gardening 
job to the best of their ability. This is 
far preferable to a few fine prizes for 
the outstanding. 





The Waging of Peace 


A program “designed to bring about the 
accomplishment of constructive human 
relationships in the shortest possible span 
of time” through use of the airplane is 
proposed by the Air-Age Education Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators in a recent pub- 
lication titled The Waging of Peace. The 
Committee points out that the airplane 
has been used mainly as a tool of power, 
economic supremacy, and war. 

Peacetime programs for education pre- 
sented up to the present time generally 
revolve around reconstruction.of schools 
and schooi systems in nations devastated 
by war, establishment of an international 
office of education, international travel 
by a few scholars, and textbook censor- 
ship for war-minded nations. The Com- 
mittee suggests that in addition to these 
programs, there is need fcr direct expe- 
rience through extensive interchange of 
contacts between nations and people 
which the airplane makes possible. It is 
proposed that interested school systems 
ir all nations recognize the world as one 
place and unite in a program directed 
at werld understanding. 

The platform on which the program 
is based is that war is not inevitable— 
that peace is practical but attainable 
only through a planned program of ac- 
tion; that peace is a privilege and a re- 
sponsibility; and that peace, regardless 
of the hard work and expense involved 
in waging it, is vastly to be preferred to 
the loss of life and great expense of war.” 

The Committee emphasizes the fact 
that education in world understanding 
cannot come about with schools and col- 
leges functioning in isolation from other 
interests. A broad education pattern for 
the Air Age should be formulated in 
which business, government, labor or- 
ganizations, churches, motion pictures, 
industry, radio broadcasting companies, 
and magazine and newspaper publishers 
will share responsibility. 

The Waging of Peace may be secured 
for 25 cents a copy from American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. The Air-Age Education Commit- 
tee plans to issue in the near future a 
supplementary report on implementa- 
tion of the proposed program for the Air 
Age. 
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Physical Performance Levels 
for High-School Girls 


A series of eight tests for measuring 
physical performance of high-school 
girls was presented in the October 15, 
1943, issue of EDUCATION FOR VicTORY by 
the Research Committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. These 
eight tests: standing broad jump, basket- 
ball throw, potato race, pull-up, push-up, 
sit-up, and 10’’ and 30’’ squat thrust, 
have been administered to approximately 
100,000 girls in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Requests for fur- 
ther clarification of the directions for 
administering four of these tests have 
been received from many schools. The 
accompanying drawings* illustrate the 
correct form for each of these four tests 
and the most common errors in perform- 
ance. 


1. Push-Up: 


The student lies face down on the floor 
with body straight and legs together. 
She bends her knees to a right angle 
and places her hands on the floor at 
shoulder level. She pushes up to a posi- 
tion in which the arms are straight and 
the weight is supported entirely on the 
hands and knees. Her body must be ina 
straight line from head to knees; she 
must not bend her hips or round or hol- 
low her back. Next she bends her arms 
until her chest touches the floor. Legs 
or waist should not be permitted to touch. 
The weight continues to be supported by 
the arms and knees. The entire exer- 
cise is repeated as many times as possi- 
ble. 


Fic. la—Push-up. ns ia 
Correct starting c= \ |e Rat! 
position. Fiypht 


Fic. ib—Push-up. 
Incorrect starting 


position. Hands ED 

too far forward. Hon 
Fic. 1lc.—Push-up. 

Incorrect starting A 

position. Hands eX i 

too far back. Hroug 
Fic. 1d —Push-up. & 


Correct execution, 
Body and arms 


straight. Tight 


Fic. le—Push-up. 
Incorrect execu- 
tion. Hips raised, 


arms bent. sated 








*“By Fred Cady, University of Southern 
California. 





Fic. 1f—Push-up. 
Incorrect execu- 
tion. Back hol- 
lowed, thighs on 


Wreom, 
floor. iad 


Fic. 1g—Push-up. 
Correct return. 
Chest only touch- 


ing floor. ight 
Fic. lh—Push-up. 
Incorrect return. ~~ / 
Arms back, waist Ex\7>! 
and thighs on eae 
floor. "ene 
2. Pull-Up: 


Place 3’6’’ from the floor a horizontal 
bar or one arm of parallel bars or any 
securely supported rod. The student 
grasps the bar with both hands, palms 
upward, bends her arms and moves close 
to the bar and at the same time she 
extends her legs under the bar until the 
body is in a straight line from knees 
to shoulders. She extends her arms fully, 
bends her knees to a right angle and 
keeps her feet on the floor. Her body 
should now be in a straight line from 
shoulders to knees and parallel to the 
floor. The weight is supported by the 
hands and feet. From this starting posi- 
tion, she pulls up with her arms until 
her chest touches the bar. Her body 
moves from the knees and must not bend 
at the hips or round or hollow the back. 
She returns to extended arm position. 
She repeats as many times as possible. 


Fic. 2a.—Pull-up. 
Correct starting 
position. 


» 





Righ t 


Le. 


Wrong 


Fic. 2b.—Pull-up. 
Incorrect starting 
position. Shoul- 
ders beyond bar, 
knees not at right 
angle. 


Fic. 2c—Pull-up. 
Incorrect starting 
position. Shoul- 
ders too far for- 
ward. 





Fic. 24.—Pull-up. 
Incorrect starting 
position. Body 
bent, knees not at 
right angle, arms 
not extended. 





Wrong 


Fic 2e—Pull-up. [ 
Correct execution. 
Body straight, 
chest touching bar. 


Fic. 2f—Pull-up, 
Incorrect execu- 
tion. Body bent, 
chest not touching 
bar, head and 
shoulders too far 
forward. 





Fic. 2g—Pull-up. 
Incorrect execu- 
tion. Body bent, 


chin over bar. Vr 


Fic. 2h.—Pull-up. 
Incorrect 


execu- I 
tion. Feet too far 3 
forward, shoulders 
beyond bar, chest 


not touching bar. wrong 


sr 


3. Sit-Up: 


The student lies on her back with her 
feet separated two to two and a half 
feet and her legs straight. She places 
her hands on the back of her neck with 
fingertips touching and rests her elbows 
on the floor. A partner places her hands 
on the student’s ankles and holds her 
heels in contact with the floor during the 
exercise. The subject sits up to vertical 
position, turns her trunk to the left, 
touches her right elbow to her left knee 
and returns to starting position. The 
finger tips of both hands must remain in 
contact behind the neck throughout the 
exercise, but the back may be rounded 
and the head and elbows brought for- 
ward in sitting up and in touching the 
knee. Both knees must be on the flocr. 
The exercise is repeated as many times 
as possible, alternating elbows and knees. 


Fic. 3a.—Sit-up. Core YZ 
rect starting posle A g 


tion, if oy 


Fic. 3b.—Sit-up. In- 
correct starting 
position. Hands 
over head, 


Fic. 3c,—Sit-up. Cor- 
rectexecution. 
Head and should- £ 
ers curled slightly . 
forward. Back 
straight or slightly 
rounded, 


Figat 
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Fic. 3d.—Sit-up. Al- 
ternate correct ex- 
ecution. Back, 
head, and shoul- ; 
ders in straight Piphe 
line. 


Fic 8e.—Sit-up. In- 
correct execution. 


Back hollowed, Wrenp 
Fic. 3f.—Sit-up. Cor- 4 

rectexecution. , 

Trunk twisted, el- = 

bow touching op- — 

posite knee. Wight 
Fic. 3g.—Sit-up. In- 

correct execution. } 

Trunk not twisted, 

elbows not touch- ——- 

ing knee. “rong 


4, Squat-Thrust: 


From a standing position the student 
(1) takes deep-knee bend placing her 
hands on the floor in front of her feet 
in a squat-rest position; (2) jumps and 
extends her legs backward to a front 
leaning rest position, with the body rest- 
ing on hands and toes; (3) returns to 
squat-rest position; (4) stands erect, 
head up. In the front leaning rest posi- 
tion the back must not sway or hollow, 
nor should the hips be raised above the 
line of the back. Repeat as many times 
as possible in the time allowed. 


“> 
Fic. 4a.—Squat = 
thrust. Correct 
position for squat, 
Saver - Fight 
£7 
Fic. 4b.—Squat 
thrust. Correct — 
position for thrust. Thrust = Wight 


Fic. 4c.—Squat 
thrust. Incorrect 
position for thrust. 
Hips raised, arms 


bent. Thrust - Wrong 


Fic. 4d—Squat 
thrust. Incorrect 
position for thrust. 
Back hollowed, 
arms bent, hips 
raised. 


Thrust trong 


Revised scoring tables and improve- 
ment tables for these tests will appear in 
EDUCATON FoR VcTory in the near future. 
Requests for information concerning 
the tests should be addressed to Dr. 
Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 









School Lunch Planning—An 
Experience in Living 


The following is based on a report by 
Ruth Powell, Assistant State Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

At Blevins, a consolidated school in 
southwest Arkansas, a group of 30 teach- 
ers and parents met together in a work- 
shop on community planning directed 
by H. H. Kronenberg of the University 
of Arkansas. 


Definitely an Educational Device 


The purpose of the week’s work was 
to study school and community problems 
and to make plans for a concerted at- 
tack on problems recognized by the 
group. Preliminary discussions indi- 
cate that major emphasis was placed on 
healthful living with interest centered 
around the school lunch and physical 
fitness progratas. / 

Five hundred children ate a balanced 
lunch at the Blevins school last year. 
These children paid 10 cents for a plate 
consisting of a meat or meat substitute, 
two vegetables or one vegetable and one 
fruit, whole wheat or enriched bread, 
butter or fortified margarine, and a glass 
of milk. The school received 9 cents per 
child per day from the War Food Ad- 
ministration for the operation of the 
lunch program. Children unable to pay 
received free lunches. 

“The school lunch here is definitely an 
educational device,” Willie A. Lawson, 
executive secretary, Arkansas Education 
Association, said when she spent a day in 
the Blevins school. Groups of five high- 
school students, three girls and two boys, 
assume the responsibility for serving the 
lunch at the central school with the help 
of four paid workers. These boys and 
girls are not merely potato peelers and 
dish washers, but under the direction of 
the home economics instructor they 
share in the planning, buying, prepara- 
tion, and serving of the food. Each 
group works in the lunchroom 2 weeks 
during the school year; one week the 
first semester and another week during 
the second half of the school year. 

Students do not attend classes during 
the week they work in the lunchroom. 
When they return to their classes the 
following week reports on their luncheon 
experience serve as their work in that 
class; for example, accounts showing the 
cost of the food per child for the week 
are presented to the mathematics class 
while a written evaluation stating work 
well done and work poorly done with 
plans for improvement, is accepted by 


the English teacher. The high-school 
faculty made careful plans for this pro- 
gram before its initiation in order that 
boys and girls might learn from lunch- 
room experience and not be penalized 
upon their return to classes. 

Parents were informed of the plan and 
their cooperation won before the opening 
of school. The faculty held a series of 
small community meetings for discussion 
of the plan, and parents who could not 
attend received letters explaining the 
program. 

Lunch is served this year in a new 
combination lunchroom and community 
canning center. Equipment for the 
canning center was furnished by the 
Food Production War Training Program, 
operated by the State Department of 
Vocational Education. Food for the 
school lunch is canned in the center. 

About 50 hogs are fattened out each 
year and butchered for use in the lunch- 
room. Boys in the vocational agricul- 
ture classes under the direction of L. J. 
Brown, instructor, manage the ratioas 
for the hogs and do the butchering. The 
making of sausage and planning for the 
use of the meat is done in home eco- 
nomics classes. 


Plans Developed at Workshop 


Plans for improving the school lunch 
program and making it educational were 
developed during the workshop last fall. 
Other problems discussed by the work- 
shop group were: Reading and the gen- 
eral educational progress; uses and oper- 
ation of school equipment; plans for the 
organization for different community 
drives, war fund, Red Cross, infantile 
paralysis, etc.; how to make maximum 
use of homeroom period in carrying on 
work of the school; how to coordinate ef- 
forts of different departments in the 
school; and safety on the school grounds 
and on school busses. 

R. W. McCracken is superintendent of 
Blevins Consolidated School, 





New “War Saving” Play 


Many a Little, a play requiring a cast 
of eight boys and six girls of elementary 
and junior high school age, is now avail- 
able on request from State War Finance 
offices. The play was written by Aileen 
L. Fisher and published in mimeo- 
graphed form by the War Finance Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Treasury Department 
for use in selling war stamps and bonds. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Colleges and Universities, Including All 
Institutions of Higher Education. By 
Ella B. Ratcliffe and Elsie J. Smith. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 118 p. (Part ITI, Educa- 
tional Directory, 1944-45.) 20 cents. 


The Educational Directory is issued an- 
nually by the U. 8. Office of Education in the 
following four parts: I. Federal, State, and 
County Education Officers; II. City School 
Officers; III. Colleges and Universities; and 
IV. Educationai Associations and Directories. 
Part III includes data on universities, col- 
leges, and teachers colleges; independent pro- 
fessional and technological schools; and jun- 
ior colleges and normal schools. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board. Social Security During 
and After the War. (In Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 7, p. 2-3, December 1944.) 
Single copies, 20 cents; annual subscrip- 
tion, $2. 


Recommendations contained in the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Social Security Board 
to the Congress. Indicates how the social 
security program should be strengthened in 
order to meet the special strains of post-war 
conversion. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Current Nationa! Developments 
and Problems in Public-Welfare Services 
for Children. By Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief, Children’s Bureau. (In The 
Child, Vol. 9, p. 103-106, January 1945.) 
Annual subscription, 50 cents. 


An address given before the North Central 
regional meeting of the American Public 
Welfare Association, Chicago, December 13, 
1944. 

Which Jobs for Young 
Workers? Advisory Standards for the 
Pulp and Paper Industries. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1944. (Advisory Standard No. 9.) 8- 
page folder. Free from the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as long as supply lasts. 

Discusses the problem under such headings 
as: Jobs unsuitable for minors in the pulp 
and paper industries, and jobs relatively safe 
for minors. 

Which Jobs for Young 
Workers? Advisory Standards for the 
Textile Industries. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printiny Office, 1944. (Ad- 
visory Standard No. 10.) 8-page folder. 
Free from the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
as long as supply lusts. 

Discuss briefly the necessity for protect- 
ing young workers, and in tabular form in- 
dicates which textile operations may be con- 
sidered “comparatively safe’ and which 
ones “too hazardous.” 

U. S. Department of State. Publica- 
tions of the Department of State: A List 
Cumulative from October 1, 1929. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. (Department of State Publi- 
cation 2245.) 32p. Free from the Divi- 
sion of Research and Publications, U.S. 


Department of State as long as the 
supply lasts. 

This list covers the period from October 
1, 1929 to January 1, 1945, but does not in- 
clude executive agreements and treaties, 
Federal laws, periodicals issued by the De- 
partment, and certain translations. 

U. S. Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Panama: Cross- 
roads of the Worid. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 9 p. 
10 cents. Single copies free from the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

A popular account of the history and re- 
sources of the country. 

U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Combat Veterans Give Recruitment Aid. 
(In War Manpower Review, Vol. 12, 
p. 5-6, and 8, January 1945.) 10 cents 
a copy, or $1 for a year’s subscription. 

A plan in which the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Chicago regional labor 
representative of the Army Service Forces 
cooperated to permit combat veterans to 
assist the U. S. Employment Service in expe- 


diting referrals to “must” war plants. Al- 
though the plan met with marked success in 


Chicago, it is recommended that it be used 


with caution in other places. 





*“‘DEMOCRACY IS AN 


* 


* 





EVOLVING WAY OF LIFE” 


The secondary schools, affording as 
they do a fostering environment for 
increasing numbers of boys and girls 
on the threshold of adulthood, must 
necessarily consider democracy to be 
a growing program—never a com- 
pleted heritage. 


LIVING DEMOCRACY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This pamphlet, No. 7 of the Epuca- 


TION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE Series, 
suggests to the ingenuity and alert- 
ness of secondary school teachers 
continuing ways of making democracy 
a driving motive for human thought 
and action toward the goal of the 
common good. It will serve its best 
purpose if its ideas germinate into ap- 
propriate local activities in class, 
school, or community. 32 pages, illus- 
trated. 15 cents. Discount of 25 per- 
cent on 100 copies or more. 


Send your order with remittance—no stamps—to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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